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HOLDERLIN’S TRAGIC DRAMA 
BY L. J. RYAN 


As it isa commonplace that Hélderlin’s genius expressed itself pre-eminently 
in the field of the lyric, it is perhaps understandable that his prolonged and 
serious preoccupation with tragic drama -— both in scattered theoretical 
fragments and in the planning and partial composition of his drama Der 
Tod des Empedokles — has not received its due recognition. In particular, 
doubt seems to be cast both upon the consistency of Hdlderlin’s conception 
of the tragic (as also upon the systematic nature of his philosophizing alto- 
gether) and upon his ability to give expression to his idea of the tragic in 
dramatic action. Thus even in a well-known history of German tragic drama 
which is devoted especially to a study of the developing conception of the 
tragic, Hélderlin’s play is described as ‘eine lyrische Tragédie’, in which is 
effected “eine Theodizee des Lyrikers, ftir den das Leid sich in Seligkeit 
wandelt, weil die Welt erst im Leide ihren reinsten Klang gewinnt’ — 
which formula suggests that the tragic element is not fully worked out, but 
rather subordinated to the festive note of lyrical exaltation. A recent article 
on the ‘idealistic element’ of Empedokles puts once more the widespread point 
of view that Hélderlin’s idealism is based on ‘intuition and feeling’ rather than 
upon systematic thought, and is “obviously of a different order’ from that of 
Fichte, Schelling and Hegel.? And in a recent article in German Life and 
Letters, “Hélderlin and Sophocles’, by M. B. Benn (vol. XII, no. 3, April 
1959, pp. 161-73), the comparison with Sophocles is made to involve a 
rather unfavourable and, in our view, most unsatisfactory judgment of 
Hélderlin’s attitude to the tragic: his ‘ optimism’ (‘Alles ist gut’) “committed 
[him] to find a justification for everything’ (p. 171); having accepted an 
‘obligation to show things in their most hopeful light’, he is not ‘free to show 
them in their true light’ (p. 172), succumbing thus to the ‘temptation to seek 
justification for what cannot be justified’ (p. 172). And in his own drama, 
according to Mr Benn, Hélderlin failed to realize that dramatic objectivity 
whose necessity he himself understood (as shown in the Grund zum Empe- 
dokles). Now we do not wish to deny that the language of Empedokles shows 
a marked lyrical strain; yet the one-sided way in which this lyrical tendency 
is presented by Mr Benn seems to us to obscure some of the most important 
aspects of Hdlderlin’s attitude to the related questions of the tragic and of the 
dramatic. This article is an attempt to point briefly to a certain basic coherence 
in the tragic situation presented in Empedokles and in the plan for its dramatic 
presentation. 
An examination of this play must take into account the gradual develop- 
ment of Hilderlin’s own interpretation, as reflected in the succession of the 
three (uncompleted) versions, and also in the theoretical essay Grund zum 
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Empedokles,* which was written immediately before the taking up of the 
third version in which the conclusions it draws are directly reflected. In 
general it can be said that the idea of ‘hubris’, of a personal guilt leading to a 
personal fall, which seems almost to be suggested by some parts of the earlier 
versions, recedes more and more into the background, to be replaced by a 
wider framework, namely that of the historical development of the “Vater- 
land’, within which the destiny of Empedokles himself becomes a subordi- 
nate, but none the less essential factor: “So ist Empedokles ein Sohn seines 
Himmels und seiner Periode, seines Vaterlandes ... So ist Empedokles ... das 
Resultat seiner Periode, und sein Karakter weist auf diese zuriik, sowie (er) 
aus dieser hervorgieng’ (III, 324-5). 

That Empedokles thus becomes a ‘stellvertretendes Opfer’ does not, 
however, mean that “by his sacrifice the people makes a vicarious atonement 
for its previous false attitude to nature and earns the right to a new beginning 
under better auspices’, as Mr Benn expresses it (p. 168) — the category of 
‘atonement’ has not the central importance here assigned to it, and Mr Benn 
interprets much too loosely the relationship between the reconciliation of 
the hostile contraries of ‘Kunst’ and ‘Natur’ effected in the person of 
Empedokles himself and that similar reconciliation which involves the birth 
of a new era for the society in which he lives. Now Empedokles (we draw 
particularly upon the Grund zum Empedokles and the third version of the 
play) is placed in the situation of living in a society rent by conflict, in which 
the ‘hyperpolitischen Agrigentiner’ (representing the principle of ‘Kunst’ and 
the ‘organic live in a state of conflict with the world of nature (representing 
also the contrary principle of the ‘aorgic’). He embodies in his person a union 
of these hostile contraries, which, however, is very different from that 
harmonization which later becomes the new ‘Gestalt des Vaterlandes’. For 
the union effected in him is a premature one (HGlderlin speaks of ‘Vorzeitig- 
keit’), in which the contraries are not harmoniously united, but merge almost 
indistinguishably, indeed are in a sense actually transposed: it is an ‘Ubermaas 
der Innigkeit’, in which “das Organische ... sich zu sehr der Natur iiberliess, 
und sein Wesen, Bewusstseyn, vergass, and in which the aorgic likewise 
virtually loses its identity in its extreme transposition into the organic. 
Expressed in terms of the particular circumstances of Empedokles himself, it 
can be said that his subjective nature objectifies itself, the objective becomes 
in him subjective: “und so erschien das Object in ihm in subjectiver Gestalt, 
wie er die objective Gestalt des Objects angenommen hatte’ (III, 330); “wie 
sich Kunst und Natur bei Empedokles im Extreme des Widerstreits dadurch 
vercinigen, (dass) das Thatige [= subjective] im Ubermaas objectiv wird, 
und die verlorene Subjectivitat durch die tiefe Einwirkung des Objects ersezt 
wird ... ’ (III, 334-5). On the one hand he speaks as with the voice of nature, 
on the ocher he is a subjective manipulator of nature, a “Naturmagier’. 
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But this personal union (as indicated by the seer Manes in the third version 
of the play) is but a semblance (‘Schein’), which because of its very imme- 
diacy must be dissolved, as Hélderlin’s detailed analysis (III, 321ff.) shows. 
It repays the effort to follow the steps of Hélderlin’s rather involved reason- 
ing at this point. (If we might for clarification consider each stage of develop- 
ment in terms of combinations of the ‘aorgic’ and the ‘organic’, then it may 
be useful to label the various phases accordingly: thus A = aorgic, O = 
organic, a = ‘das aorgisch gewordene Organische’, o = ‘das organisch 
gewordene Aorgische’.) Now the original harmony (AO) which exists ‘im 
reinen Leben’ must separate itself into its component parts in order to 
re-establish itself as a conscious unity (the original state being ‘nur im 
Gefiihle und nicht fiir die Erkenntniss vorhanden’). When these two forces 
meet and combine once more, then each tends to assume the outward 
character of its opposite — thus the organic becomes predominantly aorgic 
(= O- +a), it is “auf dem héchsten Extreme des Aorgischen’, whereas the 
aorgic becomes predominantly organic (= Ao), “es (nimmt) die Indivi- 
dualitat an’. As a result of the organic principle’s functioning as the aorgic 
(= O-+a) and the aorgic as the organic (= A-+o) the two forces A and O 
meet in effect in the form of o and a respectively, and are thus transposed 
(this is the “Vertauschung der Extreme’ of which Hoélderlin speaks). But 
precisely because the basically organic force, which has denied its own 
character in assuming the function of the aorgic (= O-—a) meets with the 
organic again (as the outward form of the aorgic — 0<—A), it is enabled to 
regain and to re-affirm itself in its own character, by uniting with the 
extraneous organic element: “wo dann das aorgisch gewordene Organische 
sich selber wiederzufinden und zu sich selber zuriikzukehren scheint, indem 
es an die Individualitit [= organic] des Aorgischen sich halt’ (O—a-—o). 
Similarly, the aorgic principle (now outwardly organic) unites with the 
aorgic element assumed by the organic, which enables it to revert to its 
own character: ‘so wird auf die Eindriike des Organischen |i.e., “des aorgisch 
gewordenen Organischen’] die... aorgisch entsprungene Individualitat 
[= Ao] wieder aorgischer’, that is, A--o—a. 

That means that the first reunion of the contraries is a momentary trans- 
position of opposites, in that the organic takes the place of the aorgic, the 
aorgic that of the organic; but because this moment of union necessarily 
leads by its own dissolution to the reversion of each principle to its original 
character (thus (A—>)o‘;a(<—O) resolves itself into (A—-o—>a) and (O—>a—o)), 
two important consequences follow: first, the moment of union is a “Trug- 
bild’, which ‘sich immer mehr auflést’, is a particular and immediate 
embodiment of the infinite union of contraries, which must pass away if the 
whole movement of forces which brought it about is to continue; and 
second, the reversion of each principle to its own character involves in the 
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first instance admittedly a further separation, but when the two contraries — 
‘durch den Fortgang der entgegengesezten Wechselwirkungen’ — meet 
again, they are already partially mediated by virtue of the previous stages 
of the process: ‘bis durch den Fortgang der entgegengesezten Wechsel- 
wirkungen die beiden urspriinglich-einigen sich wie anfangs begegnen, nur 
dass die Natur organischer durch den bildenden cultivirenden Menschen 
= A-—o-—a; i.e. the aorgic has found itself again, but contains in itself an 
admixture of the organic], ... hingegen der Mensch aorgischer, allgemeiner, 
unendlicher geworden ist’ (= O-+a—o; the organic is predominantly 
organic once more, but contains henceforth as a harmoniously integrated 
part of itself an element of the aorgic). It is this union which is the goal of 
the process, in that the two originally opposing forces meet as already 
mediated and therefore partially integrated opposites, ‘so dass ... eine reifere 
wahrhafte reine allgemeine Innigkeit iibrigbleibt’: the all too immediate 
union makes possible in this way a more harmonious reconciliation. 

These two phases of the process of interaction must be carefully distin- 
guished: the first reunion is a merging, a transposition of opposites in an 
individual moment, which must be destroyed to allow the second to come 
into being, which is the more complete and more lasting harmony. The first 
stage is realized in the person of Empedokles himself, the second by its very 
nature cannot be incorporated in an individual, but is reserved for the 
people, for the ‘Vaterland’, and is adumbrated in the “Abschiedsrede’ of 
Empedokles, who prophesies the coming of the gods (in terms very similar 
to parts of the newly found hymn Friedensfeier — cf. Il, 144ff.). And it is 
the historically necessary “Untergang des Einzelnen’ at such moments of 
transition that forms in Hélderlin’s view the basis of the tragic. 

It is thus clear that in HGélderlin’s eyes the tragic death of Empedokles is a 
direct manifestation of the laws of development inherent in the process of 
historical transition. It is therefore important to note the view that Hélderlin 
sets out in his essay Das Werden im Vergehen. It is in the moment of transition, 
between the dissolving of the old and the formation of the new, that the 
infinite whole — ‘die Welt aller Welten, das Alles in Allen’ — manifests 
itself (stellt sich dar’). Hélderlin proceeds to show in detail that this “Unter- 
gang’ is inseparably linked with the overriding ‘Ubergang’, indeed that the 
distinction between the two — between the destructiveness of the “Unter- 
gang and the creativeness of the ‘Ubergang’ — lies precisely in the awareness 
of the essential function of such destruction in historical development: it is 
only destruction (‘ein reales Nichts’) when considered in isolation, for when 
incorporated in the total awareness ("Totalgefiihl’) of the forces of change, it 
is seen as a necessary development (wherein lie its tragic implications). 

Of interest in this question is another theoretical fragment, that beginning 
‘Die Bedeutung der Tragédien ist am leichtesten aus dem Paradoxon zu 
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begreifen’ (III, 275-6). The paradox referred to is cognate with what 
Hélderlin describes elsewhere as the ‘nothwendige Willkiir des Zeus’ (III, 
272), which states that the primal whole can manifest itself only indirectly 
in the finite, just as according to Hélderlin’s theory every “Grund(ton)’ can 
express itself only in its contrary.‘ If now in the tragic the infinite whole 
(‘die Welt aller Welten’) is to be manifested, it follows that its indirect finite 
embodiment must be as nothing, must indeed be destroyed in order that the 
wholeness may be felt: 


Im Tragischen nun ist das Zeichen [namely, the particular finite embodi- 
— an sich selbst unbedeutend, wirkungslos, aber das Urspriingliche ist 
gerade heraus; Eigentlich nemlich kann das Urspriingliche nur in seiner 
Schwiche erscheinen, insofern aber das Zeichen an sich selbst als unbedeutend 
= 0 gesezt wird, kann auch das Urspriingliche, der verborgene Grund jeder 
Natur sich darstellen. Stellt die Natur in ihrer schwachsten Gaabe sich 
eigentlich dar, so ist das Zeichen, wenn sie sich in ihrer starksten Gaabe 
darstellt = o. 


For tragedy conveys a feeling of the most comprehensive unity by means 
of the greatest dissonance, it combines a sense of the oneness of all life with 
the greatest possible presentation of dissonance, striving and suffering (this 
point is made perhaps most clearly in Hdlderlin’s distinction between the 
tragic ode and ‘tragisch-dramatisches Gedicht’ in the introductory section of 
the Grund zum Empedokles). The tragic catastrophe (in which “das Zeichen 
= 0) is therefore a manifestation, indeed the only possible finite manifesta- 
tion of the infinite whole. 

It is at this point that we disagree with the conclusions drawn by Mr Benn 
(in the article named above), who regards the integration of the seemingly 
‘negative element of individual suffering and destruction into a comprehen- 
sive whole as a kind of facile optimism, largely devoid of tragic qualities. 
This seems to be partly explained by Mr Benn’s wrongly ascribing to 
Hélderlin a longing for a “peaceful happiness such as he pictured in the image 
of the two swans in the Diotima elegy’ (p. 167), whereas at this stage of his 
development, and even in the poem referred to, HGlderlin realizes the futility 
of attempting to regain the irretrievably lost state of innocent bliss, and 
accepts the universal law of “Werden im Vergehen’ with the consequent 
unavoidability of change and suffering (and of the tragic). But the main 
objection made by Mr Benn is also invalid, resting as it does upon a pre- 
conceived idea of the nature of the tragic which has no application to 
Hélderlin. Mr Benn seems to fall into the fashionable error of regarding the 
tragic as a kind of nihilistic disillusionment (he refers to Biichner and Kafka). 
It may quite well be (if there is any point in comparing in detail the “Weltan- 
schauung’ of two such disparate writers) that Sophocles is more ‘dis- 
illusioned’ than Hélderlin. But that does not mean that one can go so far as 
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to maintain that ‘in return for the surrender of his hopes, Sophocles gains the 
great advantage of not having to labour to retain them’ (in contradistinction 
to Holderlin, is implied), and is therefore free to show things ‘in their true 
light’, thus gaining ‘the further advantage of escaping the temptation to seek 
justification for what cannot be justified’ (p. 172). There are of course various 
interpretations and manifestations of the tragic, which for some may involve 
rather disillusion and despair, but for others (and Hélderlin is by no means 
alone in this respect) the very necessity of suffering, that is to say, its ‘justifica- 
tion’ within the framework of a higher order, is not a denial of the tragic, but 
rather its very essence; otherwise the destruction of the individual is but ‘ein 
reales Nichts’, a saddening but by no means tragic loss. We see no reason 
why in order to see things ‘in their true light’ and to be absolved of the 
charge of being falsely optimistic, a modern writer must be expected to share 
the so-called ‘pessimism’ of the ancient Greeks. We would go further, 
however, and suggest that even in Sophocles the tragic element is not based 
simply on ‘disillusionment’, but rather on the recognition that the apparent 
arbitrariness of fate (when seen from a narrowly human point of view) is in 
reality a necessary injustice when considered as a manifestation of the rule of 
the gods — the seemingly inhuman inexorability of the curse which is laid 
upon succeeding generations in Sophocles’ tragedies is surely a motive of 
this order. It would seem, therefore, that the grounding of tragic suffering 
in a greater, more than human whole (that which Mr Benn chooses to regard 
as unjustified ‘“optimism’) is not absent even from Sophocles; so the distinc- 
tion between the more ‘deeply’ tragic and the basically ‘optimistic’ is not as 
extreme as he would seem to suppose. For so complex a phenomenon as 
the tragic the categories used by Mr Benn — ‘optimism’ and ‘pessimism’ (or 
disillusionment’) — are far from adequate: Hdlderlin’s view of the tragic 
could with an equal semblance of justification be described both as pessimism 
and as optimism, but would not be adequately characterized by either term — 
the paradoxes that arise from the ‘nothwendige Willkiir’ informing all finite 
existence are of a different order. So one can quite well say that the recogni- 
tion of the divine necessity of suffering (the obligation to ‘lieben géttliches 
Unrecht’) embodies a ‘deeper disillusionment’ than the experience of the 
‘capriciousness and ‘immorality’ of ruling forces that Mr Benn illustrates 
from the novels of Kafka— precisely because suffering stems not from 
caprice or from incidental wrongdoing, but from a fundamental dissonance 
present in all life, which means that it is the condition of the manifestation of 
the divine. It is therefore quite misleading to explain Hélderlin’s view of 
tragic ‘suffering’ by the ‘absence’ of God and the “godlessness’ of the world 
(p. 167): to do so is to close one’s eyes to the possibilities of the tragic inherent 
in the finite realization of the divine, rather than in its absence. | 
But it must further be asked whether and to what extent it is true to say 
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that Hélderlin was ‘evidently unable to satisfy ... in practice’ (p. 164) the 
theoretical requirements of dramatic form, namely the principle (set forth in 
the opening section of the Grund zum Empedokles) that the dramatic writer, 
unlike the lyricist, does not give immediate expression to his feelings, but 
objectifies them by transposing them into some extraneous material: ‘um 
so weniger kann das Bild die Empfindung unmittelbar aussprechen, es muss 
sie so wohl der Form wie dem Stoffe nach verliugnen, der Stoff muss ein 
kiihneres, fremderes Gleichniss und Beispiel von ihr seyn, die Form muss 
mehr den Karakter der Entgegensezung und Trennung tragen’ (III, 318-19). 
This very idea of dramatic form is further evidence that for Hélderlin it is 
the ‘tiefste Innigkeit’ which expresses itself in the form containing the 
greatest degree of internal opposition and conflict, that in effect the ‘depth’ 
and comprehensiveness of the unity suggested by the work stands in an 
inverse proportion to the dissonance it portrays. That is to say, the corres- 
pondence between the tragic poet’s singleness of vision and the “Gegen- 
sitzlichkeit’ of dramatic form is exactly parallel to the correspondence 
between the primal unity of the universe and the dissonances and suffering in 
which it manifests itself. It must be asked whether Hélderlin did indeed 
prove his lack of dramatic ability by failing to carry out this principle. 
Now it cannot be denied that in some ways the lyrical note seems to 
predominate, especially in the later scenes (those present only in the first 
version), where Empedokles in ecstatically visionary terms heralds the future 
coming of the gods. But this very tendency of the dramatic to give way to 
the hymnic indicates in itself one of the main reasons for Hdélderlin’s failure 
to persevere with the drama; one has only to read the ‘Abschiedsrede’ of 
Empedokles with the poems of the later Hélderlin in mind to become aware 
that the whole Empedokles-drama was in effect for Hélderlin himself a 
transition, a stage of that personal and poetic development which — consis- 
tently and almost inevitably — culminated in that ‘hohes und reines Froh- 
loken vaterlindischer Gesinge’ which Hélderlin regarded as the object and 
justification of the poetic mission to which he had dedicated himself. That 
Hélderlin became more a lyricist than a dramatist does not necessarily 
prove that he lacked dramatic ability. But even here one must be careful 
not to draw too sharp a distinction, as Mr Benn does when he maintains that 
in Hélderlin’s tragedy (as opposed to the works of Sophocles) “the only events 
that matter are the ebb and flow of inspiration in the soul of the hero- 
prophet and this is virtually independent of external circumstances’, and that 
the tragedy ‘is all poetry and reflection with no action in it’ (p. 164). That 
this interpretation of the content of the play does not accord with the 
intention of the author, who regarded Empedokles as the instrument of 
supra-personal forces, should be clear from the brief account given above. 
But that does not concern us here. For it is taking a rather vulgar view of the 
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nature of ‘dramatic action’ to regard it as something different and apart from 
‘poetry and reflection’, that is, from the presentation of states of mind as 
opposed to external events: one might ask whether it is possible to approach 
at all justly German classical drama (a work such as Goethe's Tasso comes 
readily to mind, as do also Klopstock’s enlightening comments on the nature 
of the dramatic action in his Hermannsschlacht) if one takes the naive view 
that regards ‘action’ as a condition of dramatic tension. So we shall ask in 
what ways Hélderlin did achieve dramatic tension, and also — perhaps more 
importantly, considering the fragmentary nature of the work — in what 
ways he intended to achieve it and would have attempted to achieve it had 
he persevered with the work. Apart from the Grund zum Empedokles, the 
Szenen-Entwurf — Ill, 199-202 — and the Szenenskizze fiir die Fortsetzung — 
Ill, 226-7 — are useful guides in this connexion. 

Thus the point of view taken by Mr Benn (that ‘the only events that 
matter are the ebb and flow of inspiration in the soul of the hero-prophet’, 
and that the elaboration of the plot has “dwindled to nothing’) is refuted by 
H6lderlin himself when he states expressly that even Empedokles, product as 
he is of a profound awareness of the tragic, if considered ‘blos in allgemeinen 
Verhiltnissen und durch seinen unabhangigen Karakter’, is ‘noch keine 
dramatische Person’, from which the conclusion is drawn: “er muss es 
[= das Schicksal] in besonderen Verhiltnissen und in der besondersten 
Veranlassung und Aufgabe lésen’ (III, 332). Or in the terminology of the 
Grund zum Empedokles, the abstract theme must be objectified by projection 
into an analogous material. This is provided in the first instance by Empe- 
dokles’ relationship to his people, for ‘in so innigem Verhiltnisse, wie er 
mit dem Lebendigen der Elemente steht, stehet er auch mit seinem Volke’ 
(III, 332). We suggest that the developing relationship of Empedokles to his 
people reflects — and thus objectifies — important aspects of the “ebb and 
flow’ which supposedly is represented as taking place only in his own mind. 
Empedokles’ oneness with his people, his representative character (in that he 
must be capable of reconciling the contradictions that determine the situation 
of his people) must be demonstrated by a visual ‘expression’ (‘Ausdruck’) of 
his being, by its manifestation in a deed which creates in the people a sense 
of their oneness with him: 


Sie miissen das Einige, das zwischen ihnen und dem Manne ist, sehen, wie 
kénnen sie das? dadurch, dass er ihnen bis ins Ausserste gehorcht? aber worinn: 
in einem Puncte, wo sie iiber die Vereinigung der Extreme, in denen sie 
leben, am zweifelhaftesten sind. Bestehen nun diese Extreme aber im Zwiste 
von Kunst und Natur, so muss er die Natur gerade darinn, wo sie der Kunst 
am unerreichbarsten ist, vor ihren Augen mit der Kunst versGhnen. — Von 
hier aus entspinnt sich die Fabel. Er thut [es] mit Liebe und Widerwillen, 
legt seine Probe ab, nun glauben sie alles vollendet. Er erkennt sie daran; die 
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Tauschung, in der er lebte, als ware [er] Eines mit ihnen, hért nun auf. Er 
zieht sich zuriik, und sie erkalten gegen ihn. Sein Gegner benuzt diss, bewirkt 
die Verbannung (III, 333-4). 


(Perhaps Empedokles’ healing of the sick Panthea is the deed referred to here.) 
Because this bond is dissolved there develops a further estrangement, which, 
however, is overcome when Empedokles has resolved to take the sacrificial 
death upon himself and the emissaries of the people come to make peace 
with him. It is important to note Hélderlin’s formulation of the nature of 
this new-found harmony: ° ... je naher sie ihm mit ihrem Geiste kommen, je 
mehr er sich selbst in ihnen siehet, um so mehr wird er in dem Sinne, der 
nun schon herrschend in ihm geworden ist, bestarkt’ (III, 202). That is to say, 
the condition of Empedokles’ being one again with the people, of ‘seeing 
himself in them’, is that he should carry out his resolve to die: his union with 
his people can only be one of a representative sacrifice, accomplished in the 
face of the coming reunion with the gods; thus reunion presupposes the 
‘Tod des Einzelnen’, which — as we have seen — is a characteristic also of the 
main theme worked out on the level of the relationship of the human to the 
divine. 

A further objectivation of the main dramatic conflict was to have been 
sought in the relationship existing between Empedokles and his “Gegner’. 
Whereas the priest, particularly in the second version, is presented in a very 
negative light, as a narrow-minded upholder of institutionalized religion, 
Empedokles’ opponent was in the final version to have become a figure 
almost equal in stature to and analogous to Empedokles himself — which is 
indicated by his being no longer a priest, but the ‘royal brother’ of 
Empedokles. The two were to have been linked by a mutual ‘tragische 
Bestimmung’ (III, 200); both attempt in their own way to achieve a solution 
of the ‘Probleme der Zeit’, but Empedokles’ opponent proceeds in a more 
‘negative’ way. He too effects a transposition of the subjective and objective 
spheres, in that an excess of objectivity assumes the place of the active 
subjective element, and the subjective becomes correspondingly more 
objective: 

Wie sich Kunst und Natur bei Empedokles im Extreme des Widerstreits 
dadurch vereinigen, [dass] das Thatige im Ubermaas objectiv wird, und die 
verlorene Subjectivitat durch die tiefe Einwirkung des Objects ersezt wird, 
so vereinigen sich Kunst und Natur in seinem Gegner dadurch, dass ein 
Ubermaas von Objectivitaét und ausser sich seyn und Realitat ... bei einem 
muthig offnen Gemiithe die Stelle des Thatigen und Bildenden vertreten 
[muss], da hingegen das Subjective mehr die passive Gestalt des Duldens, der 
Vestigkeit, der Sicherheit gewinnt (III, 334-5). 


Whereas, however, in Empedokles it is the subjective principle that seems 
to be the active, initiating factor, in his opponent it is the objective, so that 
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he is dominated by necessity, by fate: he is ‘ein Schiksaalssohn’ (III, 201). 
We shall not attempt here to speculate in any detail about the manner in 
which this analogousness of tragic destiny might have been worked out; 
perhaps, however, the King was to have become a similar tragic figure to 
Sophocles’ Kreon as Hélderlin saw him (in Antigone), who attempts as it 
were to gather the threads of future developments into his own hands, to 
set himself up as the director of his country’s fortunes, only to destroy thereby 
all that is dear to him and to remain but a mockery of his former self, 
maltreated even by his servants. 

Be that as it may, the important thing to note for our purposes is that 
Hélderlin planned to ‘objectify’ and thus to dramatize in several ways the 
conflict worked out in his drama — namely by projecting it into other 
spheres of action by introducing analogous developments in Empedokles’ 
relationship to particular characters, especially to his brother, and also to his 
people. The long discussion between Empedokles and the seer Manes could 
also be mentioned here, in so far as it reflects the latent tension between the 
individual Empedokles and the tragic destiny for which he has to show him- 
self to be fitted. We suggest, therefore, that Hélderlin had every intention of 
dramatizing by means of the elaboration of plot and by means of personal 
encounter on the stage that “poetic reflection’ which forms the starting-point 
of his tragedy, and that he showed every awareness of the necessity of arrang- 
ing his material in such a way that this dramatic realization could be 
achieved. True, the whole remains lyrical in tone — but are we any more 
justified in denying Hélderlin any sense of the dramatic because of this than 
we would be in asserting for example that the ‘tragische Ode’ (i.e. the tragic 
lyric poem) with whose discussion Hélderlin opens his essay on Empedokles, 
is because of the admixture of the tragic not a lyric at all? 

Altogether then it seems advisable to regard Hélderlin’s presentation of 
the tragic not as an ‘attempt to find a justification for everything’ (Benn, 
p. 171) on the part of one ‘committed’ at all costs to preserve his so-called 
‘pantheism’, but rather as an integral part of that idealistically based oneness 
of vision that characterizes his whole work; it is therefore not ‘merely 
incidental to the historical process’ (Benn, p. 167), but a necessary consequence 
of the paradoxical nature of this process, and quite reconcilable with the 
postulate “Alles ist gut’. 


NOTES 


1B. von Wiese, Die deutsche Tragédie von Lessing bis Hebbel, 2. Aufl. 1952, p. 363. 

* B. Pike, “The idealistic element in Hélderlin’s Empedokles’, Germanic Review, vol. XXXII, no. 1, 
February 1957, pp. 178-85. 

* Hélderlin, Samtliche Werke, Historisch-kritische Ausgabe, begonnen durch N. von Hellingrath, 
fortgefiihrt durch F. Seebass und L. von Pigenot, 3. Aufl. 1943, Bd. III, 316ff. (Quotations are taken from 
this edition.) 

‘For a fuller treatment of this question, cf. L. J. Ryan, Hélderlins Lehre vom Wechsel der Tone, 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1960. 








FRIEDRICH VON SCHILLER: A PORTRAIT OF MATURITY 
BY ItsE APPELBAUM-GRAHAM 


Myrtus proverbially die hard. One which still lingers on in the popular 
imagination and is proving exceedingly hard to eradicate is the myth of 
Friedrich Schiller as a perennial youth, permanently attired, as it were, in a 
‘Schillerkragen’, that symbol of adolescent storm and stress everywhere. This 
is the Schiller of countless schoolboys and girls, of as many teachers, of 
popular monographs, and, I suspect, the image which many of us have of 
him on an emotional level that has not been informed by our own better 
knowledge and by learned books. Most importantly, this is the Schiller of 
Beethoven, of Theodor K6rner, of the ‘Freiheitskriege’ and 1848, of Dosto- 
yevski, of Verdi and of Nietzsche (who detested him). 

The trouble with this Schiller is that he is both too far and too near. Too 
far, in that his poetic vision seems to be focused on eternal values and verities 
of such a degree of abstractness and generality that we often feel our indi- 
vidual self with its tentative perceptions to be left out of such unquestioned 
sublimity. He does not often appear to speak to us in our intimate reality 
with the personal voice of a Goethe or a MGrike or Rilke. What shudders of 
mortality touch Max Piccolomini or Don Cesar as they prepare to die: How 
deeply is the experience of loving a man of flesh and blood permitted to 
invade Johanna’s consciousness, and through her, ours? Even in their most 
feeling moments Schiller’s characters appear to be more urgently related to 
the starry heavens above them and the moral law within them than to the 
intricacies of their immediate situation. And at times we react impatiently 
to such remoteness and feel his poetic conceptions to be lacking in that 
complexity which is a mark of maturity. 

And then again this self-same Schiller seems to come too close. Who has 
not on occasion felt him to be uncomfortably direct in his love scenes — 
perhaps the very love scenes which at the same time vex us by their remote- 
ness — in the moral sentiments he voices and in his philosophical reflections? 
His poetic utterances often seem to lack that indefinable quality of ‘otherness’ 
which marks great poetry, for all the intensity of its communication, as 
belonging to a world apart from the world of common cares and passions 
and convictions; a quality which makes it remain within invisible bounds 
however much it reaches out to us, and makes us remain within ourselves, 
inviolate, however much we go out to its appeal. Schiller’s poetry often 
seems to lack that distance. It touches us on the raw, as it were, invading our 
practical scif and leaving us defenceless; an appeal to which some respond 
by making him into a ‘cause’ and others by recoiling. And again we resent 
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this strident directness and feel it to be adolescent, just like his remoteness. 
The extravagances of the Laura odes, of Karl Moor’s last encounter with 
Amalie or of Fiesco at the sight of the dead body of his wife come to mind 
as examples, but other instances could easily be found from his later works 
as well. One need only think of Don Cesar’s love-making to Beatrice, of 
Mortimer's passionate protestations, or, for that matter, of the poet's 
readiness to lapse into strongly rhythmical and rhyming verse forms to mark 
points of heightened emotion, however different the specific emotion may 
be: witness the formal similarity of Johanna’s and Maria's lyrical outbursts, 

the one at having lost her integrity and the other at having gained her 
freedom! 

At such points embarrassment lurks just around the corner, not because 
the poet gets too — beneath the skin of his subject (this is the kind of 
embarrassment some feel with, say, Rilke) but because such passages tend to 
arouse in us a curiously inverted and divided response, which is impersonal 
and yet violent where it should be personal and yet distanced; a response, in 
short, in which mediacy and immediacy are placed on the wrong side of the 
scales, as it were, and which for that reason fails to fuse into a unified 
experience. 

This type of aesthetic experience has been admirably described by Edward 
Bullough in a passage which may well help us towards a better understand- 
ing of our mixed reaction by making us aware of its cause. 

In speaking of idealistic art, which he defines as ‘Art springing from 
abstract conceptions, expressing allegorical meanings, or illustrating general 
truths’, Bullough makes the following observation: 


Generalizations and abstractions suffer under this disadvantage that they 
have too much general applicability to invite a personal interest in them, and 
too little individual concreteness to prevent them applying to us in all their 
force ... General conceptions like Patriotism, Friendship, Love, Hope, Life, 
Death, concern as much Dick, Tom and Harry as myself, and I, therefore, 
either feel unable to get any personal kind of relation to them, or, if I do so, 
they become at once, emphatically and concretely, my Patriotism, my Friend- 
ship, my Love, my Hope, my Life and Death. By mere force of generalization, 
a general truth or a universal idea is so far distanced from myself that I fail to 
realize it concretely at all, or, when I do so, I can realize it only as part of my 
practical actual being, ic. it falls below the Distance-limit altogether. 
‘Idealistic Art’ suffers consequently under the peculiar difficulty that its excess 
of Distance turns generally into an under-distanced appeal —all the more 
easily, as it is the usual failing of the subject to under- rather than to over- 
distance.' 


According to Bullough, then, the principal cause of the unsatisfactory 
response to what he calls ‘Idealistic Art’ lies in the generality of its poetic 
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conceptions. From this follows that uneasy blend of stridency and imper- 
sonality which many of us, at least on occasion, associate with Schiller’s 
poetry. But are Schiller’s poetic conceptions in truth as generalized as we are 
in the habit of assuming? This, I suggest, is the point where the myth has 
obscured the man and where the legend of the starry-cyed idealist in the 
‘Schillerkragen’ has robbed us of a very real poetic legacy. It would be idle 
to deny, of course, that the art of this poet-philosopher is characterized by an 
unusually strong intellectual and moral component. But that this element 
should have been isolated out of the aesthetic organism in which it functions 
is due, I contend, not principally to a lack of concretion and complexity on 
the part of his poetic conceptions but to a peculiarly unfortunate historical 
configuration: it is due to the fact that this highly intellectual artist was born 
into an incorrigibly philosophizing country, in an age when total philo- 
sophical doctrines were springing up thick and fast and when the critical 
tradition, too — contrary to the trend, say, in France — was to become ever 
more dominated by the concern for the ideological ‘content’ of his poetry. 
It is Schiller’s bad luck that he lends himself to this kind of reading, but it is 
not his fault. It is we, inured as we are to a tradition of “Geistesgeschichte’ 
and a heroically hollow image of Schiller, who approach his poetic concep- 
tions with an impatient insistence on general meanings and messages, and 
we can hardly be surprised at the ensuing emptiness of our response. 

If this be so, the remedy for this state of affairs must surely lie in a con- 
certed effort to counteract the force of historical habit and to accord to 
Schiller’s verbal structures the kind of patient and unprejudiced attention 
which all poetry demands (and which other types of poetry receive much 
more readily and liberally) in order to reveal the fullness of its intention. As 
soon as we do so, we discover that the integrity of Schiller’s poetry is 
restored and the balance of our response righted. We discover complex and 
individual conceptions, which, by their degree of concretization anil by 
other highly original means, command a nice balance of distance and inten- 
sity, safeguarding us as they move us. Schiller is both close and far, but he is 
both of these things in the proper place and in the right proportion; indeed, 
to achieve this double end he considered to be the most important task of the 
poet in general and the tragic poet in particular and to its accomplishment he 
gave all his strength as an artist and thinker. In short, I suggest that when we 
bring the tools of modern critical methods to bear upon this poet we shall 
restore his picture and reveal, beneath the crude likeness of the youthful 
idealist in the ‘Schillerkragen’, a portrait of the mature artist in unexceptional 
modern dress. 

Look at Fiesco for instance, hero of Schiller’s second eine: which is 
rarely read nowadays because of its linguistic crudeness. What a complicated 
fellow he really is—a brilliant political adventurer, plotting with the 
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republican party of his native Genoa and yet secretly siding with the enemy 
in the hour of decision: play-acting his way through life, never committing 
himself to any cause or person, but committed to one thing only: the 
maintenance of his own playful equipoise, of his virtuosity vis-d-vis life 
itself. A pose? Yes, but a very sophisticated one, surely, this insistence on an 
aesthetic distance. It springs from a terror which many will recognize and 
which is subtly indicated in the play: the terror of being caught and crushed 
by the elemental forces within and without and of being lost in the rough 
and tumble of life. The flight from immediacy of experience into the careful 
uncommittedness of a ‘l'art pour l'art’ attitude — this is surely not all a 
simple-souled situation for the poet to have picked on: it is, moreover, a 
startlingly modern one. As we recall the various dramas, the predicament 
envisaged in them remains the same. Look at Marquis Posa in Don Carlos, 
at Wallenstein or at Demetrius, hero of Schiller’s last unfinished tragedy: 
characters of dazzling brilliance all of these, as charming as they are ambi- 
tious, and rising to great heights by reason of their extraordinary gifts: and 
withal indecisive, vacillating, uncommitted, remaining just a little unreal, 
and falling into a frenzy of anxiety when finally they are trapped by con- 
sequences of their own making. And everywhere we discern, unobtrusively 
yet carefully articulated, the same psychological motivation of the desire to 
stay aloof from the turbulence of life: a deep sense of inferiority and 
insecurity ineradicably stamped on the hero’s mind by some traumatic 
experience which has to be surmounted at all cost: witness the ugliness of 
Franz Moor, young Wallenstein’s fall from the window at Burgau, 
Demetrius’s flight from fire as a child, the stigma of Elisabeth’s plainness, of 
her illegitimate birth and her upbringing in the Tower of London, Marquis 
Posa’s gnawing sense of a common birth, etc. etc. Every time some early 
hurt has left the Schillerian hero profoundly vulnerable and has imbued him 
with a distrust of life on its deepest levels, of the body, the senses, of nature, 
of the heart, of the unconscious, or however we choose to describe what 
Schiller limself has called by many names and enshrined in many poetic 
symbols. The answer of his characters to this mistrust (which may remain 
entirely unconscious, as in the case of Demetrius, where it is only com- 
municated to us by means of the poetic imagery) is always the same: it is an 
attempt to control a life that cannot be trusted, by a variety of means: by 
the force of sheer goodness, through astrology, through prophetic foresight, 
through clever calculation or, if need be, through naked power — but always 
through a dominant attitude of contemplative aloofness and a refusal to be 
unconditionally committed to the immediate situation. Such a pattern of a 
basic anxiety that is unendurable and a consequent retreat into an unassailable 
aesthetic distance from life comes as something of a surprise. It seems to bear 
little or no resemblance to the conventional clichés we connect with 
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Schillerian characters, such as “Sinnengliick’ and ‘Seelenfrieden’; instead, 
it seems a highly perceptive account of a basic human response to the 
rigours of reality, and one which makes good sense to us of the post- 
Freudian era. 

Indeed, it would be difficult to find a more complete portrait gallery of 
‘neurotics than that which Schiller has created in his tragedies! A work like 
his Jungfrau von Orleans is breath-taking in its psychological insight into 
unconscious processes. In Schiller’s reading, the Johanna who at first obeys 
the call of the spirit is what we would now call a split personality. If there is 
no conflict in her it is because that part of her psyche which does not assent 
to her spiritual mission — her vital instinctual drives — is totally dissociated 
from her consciousness and merely manifests itself in the irrational excess 
that characterizes her behaviour. Impelled by secret drives that she neither 
admits nor controls, she is perpetually carried beyond her proper goal and 
her actions take on a demoniacal and automatic quality which is frightening 
to herself as well as others. The most palpable symbol of these alienated 
forces of her psyche is her sword, the live tool that moves at will in her 
powerless hands, striking and finding its mark by magic. The moment that 
secret estranged self is aroused and becomes incorporated in her consciousness, 
the sword loses its power and magic ceases. Johanna is vanquished. The split 
of her personality now gives way to a conflict within her personality in which 
all her psychic energies are engaged. In one sense, the onset of her conflict 
marks the turning point of the drama and brings about her crisis and 
catastrophe. In another, and deeper, sense, it is the beginning of health. For 
conflict is a necessary stage on the way to that psychic reintegration which in 
the end she must and does achieve. This is a remarkably searching and 
balanced analysis of religious genius; Johanna’s spiritual experience is 
critically scrutinized and counted valuable and valid only when, in the end, 
it flows from and is supported by the total personality, the unconscious as 
well as the conscious part of her being. 

Such unexpected depth of psychological insight may be encountered on 
every page of Schiller’s poetry, but — it must be repeated — one finds it 
only when one reads him as every poet deserves to be read — two-dimen- 
sionally, attending to the verbal surface of the work and letting the texture 
itself create its own perspective and depth: a paradox which is nowhere more 
striking than in criticism of Schiller. 

The presence of such sophisticated and interesting thematic material may 
be surprising to those of us who have been reared on the myth of the man. 
Far more surprising is the raison d étre of these recurring materials. We are 
altogether mistaken if we surmise that the poet created a portrait gallery of 
neurotics because he was a neurotic himself He may well have been, but if 
he was, he was neurotic in a qualitatively different sense from the characters 
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he created, because by the very act of articulating and objectifying their 
sickness he proved and ensured his own mental health. However that may 
be, the fact is that he created such characters for a reason that fits the custo- 
mary picture of Schiller even less than do the characters themselves. He 
created them because these characters, and they alone, would, in his view, 
support the sort of aesthetic structure he knew a tragedy to be. For through- 
out his poetic career the starry-eyed young man in the open shirt collar 
reflected very sharply and soberly on the nature of his craft and on the special 
requirements of his chosen medium — the genre of tragedy. In Schiller’s 
view, the trouble with tragedy is that it suffers from an excessive immediacy 
and therefore constantly threatens the aesthetic distance of the percipient. 
His tragic heroes, uncommitted, playful, responding to suffering by seeking 
to remain in contemplative aloofness above the pull and thrust of the action 
rather than accelerating it, furnish the poet’s answer to this artistic problem. 
By their own aesthetic defence they arrest the tempestuous rush of the action. 
Thus they save the spectators from being lost in the welter of events and from 
losing the aesthetic distance without which no experience of art is possible. 
That aesthetic distance is steadily prefigured, as it were, in the distanced 
response of the principal character itself. How paradoxical! Schiller, the 
earnest propounder of sublime generalities, pulling a deep and truly felt 
human predicament out of his hat and using it as a sort of trick to make his 
art form function the more efficiently ; handling the experience he articulates, 

in fact, as mere material in the service of something that seems to preoccupy 
him more passionately than any given ‘content’ — the artistic form he is 
creating. It is that sovereign freedom with which he handles all matter 
whatsoever, not just his psychological material, but in equal measure his 
moral, metaphysical, religious, emotional material, it is, in fact, that quality of 
artistic irony which is the least familiar quality in Schiller and the one which 
places him most clearly in the great European tradition of literature. How 
superbly he could articulate this indifference of the artist to all but his art 
as early as Fiesco, that most underrated of all his dramas. For Fiesco is an 
artist, not in stone or oils, to be sure, but in life, and in handling life situations 
he permits himself to be ruled by considerations of form with the same 
indifference to the practical interests or moral values involved which the 
sculptor evinces towards the market value of his materials or even their 
intrinsic beauty. Whether at the disclosure of his conspiratorial activities he 
freezes the dumbfounded republicans into a living tableau or whether, at the 
height of battle, he goes to warn his adversary of his plans, his actions always 
evince the same disregard of any end outside themselves, of any end apart 
from the virtuosity of their performance and the significance of the situation 
he creates. It is Schiller’s subtle insight into the artist’s psychology and into 
the tragic shortcomings of an exclusively aesthetic response to life which 
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makes this early work such fascinating and — let it be repeated — essentially 
modern reading. 

Schiller himself evinces the same quality of artistic indifference vis-a-vis 
his own materials which he portrays in Fiesco, not, to be sure, as long as they 
remain stuff of his immediate human experience, but as soon as they become 
raw material of his art waiting to be organized. In his letters to Goethe he 
calls the moral verdict on Wallenstein’s crime which is to emerge from the 
tragedy ‘eine an sich triviale und unpoetische Materie’, adding that his work 
on this portion of his drama has made him realize — ‘wie leer das eigentlich 
Moralische ist’; of the heroic in Corneille he speaks disparagingly as ‘dieses 
an sich nicht sehr reichhaltige Ingrediens’. It is a mind of aristocratic cast that 
judges, with unerring certainty, “dass dem Asthetischen, so wenig es auch 
die Leerheit vertragen kann, die Frivolitit doch weit weniger widerspricht 
als die Ernsthaftigkeit’. And with the same sovereign irony with which he 
handles his other materials, the emotional ingredient is held in place in his 
tragedies. At the outset of his labours on Wallenstein he is aware of the 
personal nature of his involvement in the love idyll between Wallenstein’s 
daughter and young Piccolomini. A year later its function has become 
clarified, as is evident both from the play itself and his utterances about it. 
Love, being an unpurposive response that brings into play and releases the 
total personality, is for that reason akin to the aesthetic mode and productive 
of it. Thus the love-element, like the quasi-aesthetic response of the tragic 
hero, became yet another means of creating an aesthetic area within the 
turbulent rush of the tragic action and of inducing an aesthetic response in 
the spectator. Schiller was to use both devices with transparent clarity and 
consciousness in his last tragedy, Die Braut von Messina. This tragedy reads 
like a poet’s soliloquy on the redeeming power of form, in which we are 
privileged to share because his very theme has come to reflect his secret formal 
preoccupation. 

Thus poetic raw materials provided by experience are transmuted by form 
and in turn formative processes themselves are reflected in the theme. Here is 
the constant forward and backward flow between inspiration and medium, 
matter and technique which is the secret of the transmuting power of art. 
And how freely his materials develop under the forming impulse — with 
what disregard of the laws of common reality he explores their formal 
potentialities! How his heroes’ speeches swell and spread and flower into a 
different time-dimension which momentarily transcends the time-dimension 
of the plot! How fleeting and contracted, by comparison with their con- 
templations, are their moments of anguished action! Such elongations and 
foreshorteninys are deliberate distortions, as unmistakable in their intention 
as the expressionistic distortions of an El Greco or the surrealist shapes of a 
Picasso. Only I think that we are slower to recognize the abstract handling of 
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human forms in drama, partly because of the representational character of 
language per se and partly because our imagination is conditioned by the 
inevitable realism of the enactment of drama on the stage, by real persons. 
We even expect one personality to be contained within one skin! Nothing 
could be further from the truth, since Schiller, like Shakespeare before him, 
readily externalizes some aspect of one character in the separate being of 
another, who is ‘other’ and at the same time ‘himself’. The truth of the 
matter being that words have no skin. It is not for nothing that Schiller and 
Goethe prized opera so highly as an art form, and that all Schiller’s later 
plays — Die Jungfrau von Orleans, Die Braut von Messina and Wilhelm Tell in 
different ways introduced operatic elements. For opera is the dramatic form 
par excellence in which his anti-naturalistic and anti-realistic tendencies could 
have come to full fruition. In the world of fairy tale and musical forms the 
claims of common reality recede, the boundaries of personality become fluid 
and representation ceases. One thing is itself and another. How Schiller 
would have relished a work like Die Frau ohne Schatten! 

It is, then, such mature poetic conceptions and such sovereign artistry 
which entitle Schiller to be regarded as an essentially contemporary poet of 
European stature. In the measure in which we cease to approach his poetry 
with preconceived notions and permit it to reveal its riches, it yields us a 
differentiated aesthetic experience which is both personal and distanced and 
affords us an aesthetic delight of an unusually pure and conscious quality. 

But what about the man himself? Even if we concede the aesthetic 
temper of his art and his reflections about art, can we discern this strain in 
his make-up as a person? The young man with the ascetic look, it is true, may 
have started by being a rather unsubtle puritanical figure, living in a crude 
black and white universe of sensual temptation and moral conquest. But 
under the discipline of forms his mind soon became refined. And the precise 
aesthetic colouring of his mature references to freedom and necessity, to 
disinterestedness and compulsion, has only too often been missed. He was a 
conqueror, but not a stoic one. His was the light, ironical victory of an 
aesthetic temper over the seriousness and ponderousness of all matter per se. 
He was free, supremely free. But this freedom was not based on the denial 
of personal bonds and interests; it was a subtler one in which the most 
varied bonds, balanced and tempered by the constant discipline of forms, 
became transparent and left him uncompelled and serene. Goethe's wonderful 
portrayal of his friend, in the poem Epilog zu Schillers Glocke, is informed 
with this refined aesthetic freedom. It is expressed in words which come 
from the very heart of Schiller’s own aesthetic thinking: 


Denn hinter ihm, in wesenlosem Scheine,* 
lag was uns alle bandigt, das Gemeine. 
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It is in keeping with the temper of the artist and the man that he should 
have bequeathed to us as his most cherished philosophical legacy his essay 
‘Uber die dsthetische? Erziehung des Menschen’ and that he should have 
counted play — that untrammelled, harmonious and deeply useless activity 
of the whole person — to be the most serious business of humanity. “Der 
Mensch spielt nur, wo er in voller Bedeutung des Worts Mensch ist, und 
er ist nur da ganz Mensch, wo er spielt’, we read in the XVth letter, and again: 
‘Mit dem Angenehmen, mit dem Guten, mit dem Vollkommenen ist es 
dem Menschen nur ernst; aber mit der Schénheit spielt er.’ “Nur ernst’; 
merely in earnest: never has so little a word been used so devastatingly, so 
audaciously and so maturely. For all the quietness with which it is spoken, it 
signifies a profound spiritual revolution, a revaluation of all values. Like a 
beacon from receding shores, the rich maturity of Schiller’s ‘nur ernst’ shines 
across two centuries into our own world of totalitarian dogmas and frenzied 
specialization and shows up the cracks in its spiritual foundations, for us to 
see and to mend. 


NOTES 


1 Edward Bullough, ‘ “‘Physical Distance” as a Factor in Art and an Aesthetic Principle’, in Aesthetics, 
ed. E. M. Wilkinson, London, 1957, p. 103f. 

2 My italics. I. G. 

® My italics. I. G. 








FATE, GUILT AND FREEDOM IN HEIMITO VON DODERER’S 
EIN MORD, DEN JEDER BEGEHT AND EIN a 


BY SYLVIA HAYWARD-JONES 


In a chapter entitled “Kurzer Traktat vom Schicksal’ in Der Fall Giitersloh 
Doderer summarizes his interpretation of human destiny and purpose. There 
are, he says, two main categories into which one may divide people — those 
(and they are the more common) whose life is largely governed by purely 
incidental external events and in whom actual destiny, the destiny of 
character, plays very little part, and those, on the other hand, whose lives 
are an outward expression of an inner sequence: 


Betrachtet man solche Einzel-Leben niher, so stésst man bekanntlich sehr 
bald auf ein Netzwerk von im Grunde héchst seltsamen Zufillen, die alle, wie 


sich zeigt, nur dazu gedient haben, eine innere Sinnfolge dusserlich dar- 
zustellen. 


He goes on to point out that our modern conception of Fate corresponds 
very closely to the medieval one, as illustrated in the life of Parzival. Modern 
man, too, is striving towards the Grail: 


Das Leben des Menschen ist eine der méglichen Irrfahrten auf dem Wege 
dorthin. Das Vorspiel des dritten Aktes im Parsifal ist eine allgemeine Dar- 
stellung aller nur méglichen spezifisch abendlandischen Schicksale iiberhaupt. 


It is in the light of this essay that we must interpret Doderer’s two novels 
Ein Umweg and Ein Mord, den jeder begeht. In both these works, Doderer is 
not concerned with those whose career takes the unremarkable, uncom- 
plicated course, but with those, who, while they are certainly not ‘heroes’ in 
the traditional sense of the word, have the more difficult path to follow. 
Conrad Castiletz and Paul Brandter both, at some point, lose sight of their 
true destiny and are compelled — it is an inner compulsion which guides 
them — to retrace their steps and to search until they come face to face with 
themselves, in the recognition of their own unconscious ‘guilt’. This is 
clearly stated by Herr von Hohenlocher in Ein Mord, den jeder begeht (p. 130): 


Es enthalt wohl jeder Charakter einen vom Schépfer tief eingebauten 
Konstitutionsfehler in seiner Mechanik, als die grésste Gefahr aber auch die 
grésste Méglichkeit fiir das Leben des Tragers, letzteres etwa so, dass einer 
nur diese Stelle zu entdecken braucht, um damit auch schon seinen ganzen 
iibrigen Charakter aus den Angeln heben zu kénnen, ihn aufzuheben, und 
vollig frei zu werden. 


In Conrad Castiletz, Doderer portrays an apparently unremarkable young 
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man, much on the same lines as Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, or Kafka’s K. in 
Der Prozess. The story of his childhood reveals to us Conrad’s inherent fault, 
the desire to stand out, to be the hero of the day. It is this desire which lies 
behind his brutal treatment of the salamander, as behind his — unconscious 
— murder of Louison Veik. Perhaps it is a dim awareness of this potentiality 
in himself, combined with a fear of his father, of all things irrational and 
passionate, which compels Conrad to build about himself a barricade of 
orderliness (‘Ordnung’). He gradually develops a horror of all things which 
might conceivably disturb the smooth routine of his existence. It is that 
protective wall to which Manuel Cuendias refers in Ein Umweg (p. 255f.): 


Eine Wand, ja—siehst du, die kann freilich auch aus einem einstmals 
gefassten Entschluss gebaut sein, der wird mit den Jahren so hart wie aussere 
Gewalt, so stark meine ich wie eben das Leben selbst ist ... Wer die Wand 
einmal gebaut hat, darf sie nicht mehr durchbrechen. ‘Desunen wartet 
namlich — ich méchte sagen: in irgendeiner Form, der Tod. 


It is this obsession with “Ordnung’ in Conrad which causes him to desert 
Ida Plangl — a brutal and selfish act inspired by the evil influence of Albert 
Lehnder. We must see Conrad's life then, as divided into two distinct phases 
— the phase during which his true character, with its inherent imperfections, 
is revealed, and the second phase, during which Conrad, instead of facing up 
squarely to the forces in himself, turns his back on them and erects an artificial 
protective wall of materialism and order. It is in doing this that Conrad 
first sets foot on the wrong road and defies his own character and destiny. 
The Conrad who becomes a successful businessman, the Conrad who 
marries Marianne, is not the Kokosch of earlier days. As he explained to 
Ligharts (p. 303) he found it almost impossible to refer to his childhood, for 
the simple reason that it no longer seemed to belong to him. He senses the 
rift in himself, and the sheer barrenness of the latter phase of his life is 
symbolized in the fact that his marriage with Marianne remains childless, 
just as in Ein Umweg Paul Brandter’s marriage with Hannah is unfruitful. 

The power of Destiny, however, or so we are to believe, does not desert 
man, even when he has strayed on to the wrong path. Doderer illustrates 
this by a series of ‘coincidences’ which lead Conrad back to the cross-roads 
where he is to rediscover his true ‘self’. The power of Fate leads him to the 
Veik family; Fate it is which causes him to marry Marianne, who acts — it 
is her own father who points out this function — as a ‘bridge’ which Conrad 
crosses to search for Louison — and himself. The resemblance between 
Conrad and the portrait of Louison is yet another indication that there is a 
deeper significance in Conrad’s absorption in his wife’s dead sister. The 
realization that he has followed the wrong path first strikes Conrad when he 
looks at this portrait (p. 155): 
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Hier zum erstenmal vor diesem Bilde, und in wenigen Bruchteilen von 
Augenblicken, wurde fiir Conrad ein bisher nie Vorstellbares anschaulich: 
namlich, die Méglichkeit eines ganz anderen Lebens, als das seine war, ja das 
Wechseln in ein anderes Geleis hiniiber — dies wurde denkbar, ja, es wurde 
in seltsamer Weise wirklich ... Wohl er lief seines Weges. Jedoch, da lief ja, 
handhaft nahe, noch ein ganz anderer Weg. Er sah in das stumme Antlitz des 
Madchens, welches ihn da aus dem Bilde anblickte, wie in einen fernen 


Horizont hinein, wie in den letzten tiefgestaffelten griinen Streif des Abend- 
himmels dariiber. 


From this moment Conrad responds to the beckonings of his own Fate. 
He does not know where his path is leading him, but he knows that he 
must pursue it to the bitter end. Aided by ‘chance’, he retraces his steps, 
encountering once more the individuals who have in some way influenced 
his early life; dreams, visions and what seem to be demonic forces now 
govern his existence. He has moments of revelation in which people and 
incidents that outwardly have no connexion are associated fleetingly in his 
mind. Ultimately he arrives at the cross-roads, only to discover that the 
unknown murderer of Louison Veik whom he has been tracking down is 
himself. It is, however, not horror or despair which overcomes him at this 
moment, for he recognizes that this point of revelation represents for him 
a moment of rebirth and an opportunity to begin his life again along its 
proper course. He is now able to survey his own character from without, 
and with this fresh insight into himself he simultaneously acquires a deeper 
sympathy and understanding for others. He has, as Hohenlocher later points 
out (p. 363), attained, by the most difficult route, his spiritual freedom: 


Dann haben Sie den Kranz errungen, dann sind Sie mit ungewéhnlichem 
Erfolge den langsten Weg gegangen, der alle Ubel heilt. Dass dieser Weg 
bei Ihnen selbst enden musste, ist ewiges Gesetz, dem standig auszuweichen 
iibrigens einen bedeutenden Teil der Anstrengungen unseres Lebens bildet. 
Wer diesen Weg bis zum Ende und Kranze geht, gelangt in den Besitz eines 
Wissens, das nur einer verschwindend kleinen Zahl zuteil wird; nimlich zu 
wissen, wer eigentlich man selber sei. 


That Conrad is doomed to die a seemingly accidental death at the close 
of this novel is, as it were, the confirmation of Doderer’s assertion that there 
is a natural harmony between man’s inward destiny and the external events 
to which he is subjected. As Hohenlocher pointed out to Conrad, the measure 
of the freedom which he had now gained was so great as to render his life, 
as he had been living it, meaningless ... The logical conclusion must be death, 
death which Destiny takes into her own hands. 

Paul Brandter’s career in Ein Umweg although portrayed in less detail and 
with fewer supernatural or irrational symbols is very similar in pattern to 
that of Conrad Castiletz. Brandter denied his own destiny at the moment 
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when he allowed himself to be saved from the gallows by Hannah. He 
rejected his chance of freedom when he failed to realize that death was part 
of his rightful fate. This realization, however, is brought home to him 
forcibly after his marriage to Hannah, when, instead of being content with 
his lucky escape, he yearns for the liberty he has forgone. Like Conrad he 
retraces his steps, actually committing murder in order to return to the real 
Paul Brandter of five years before. Hannah represents a demonic force, 
both to Paul and to Manuel, for she causes both to stray. Throughout the 
novel she seems to act less from free choice than as a tool of fate, and in the 
final scene she is driven by some inner compulsion to prevent the Trompeter 
from saving Manuel’s life. It is as if she intuitively recognizes the hand of 
fate. 

Manuel’s destiny is in many ways a foil to that of Paul, for he represents 
the type of person who continually tries to escape from his own fate. He is 
aware at a quite early stage that the protective wall of illusion which he has 
erected about himself must inevitably collapse, but, unlike Conrad or Paul, 
he has not the courage to search for Hannah, whereby he would undoubtedly, 
according to Doderer’s philosophy, have attained spiritual freedom. He 
suffers from that same kind of helpless paralysis, which so often attacks 
Conrad — a paralysis which has its source in his knowledge that he may not 
stray too close to the barricade which surrounds him. But the force of his 
passion is stronger than his own power to escape from it, and Manuel is 
aware that Fate is bound to catch up with him in the end. This is, in fact, 
what happens and he meets with inevitable defeat in the shape of a re- 
encounter with Hannah. His death is, like Conrad's, merely the external 
manifestation of the pointlessness of his existence, but there is a fundamental 
difference, in that Manuel’s death is not, like Conrad’s, accompanied by a 
sense of victory, but by deep humiliation, physically symbolized in his 
ignominious fall against Hannah's front-door (p. 270): 


Das war die letzte, die sausende Einfahrt in den tiefsten Schacht der 
Erniedrigung. 
Paul Brandter, on the other hand, dies with a sense of triumph and superiority 
expressed in his final words to his fellow soldiers, those who had been his 
companions before he turned his back on his own natural character: 


Seht ihr’s, nun bin ich doch zu euch heimgekehrt (p. 276). 


His liberty is symbolized in his position on the gallows, lonely, yet raised 
above the common crowd: 


Und endlich stand Brandter auf der einsamen Sterbehdhe der Galgenleiter. 
Das Volk unten machte den Eindruck einer ungeheueren Schar von Ertrin- 
kenden, deren Gesichter mit den offenen Miindern alle verzweifelt nach oben 
streben (p. 277). 
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Freedom is, then, for Doderer, not in any way dependent upon our measure 
of guilt, for which we are in any case not fully responsible since we are 
predestined to sin. But the very faults with which we are endowed are the 
opportunity given to us by our Creator to prove our worth and to attain 
our freedom from the bondage of our own destiny. Should we ignore the 
promptings of Fate we are likely to end our lives in a state of humiliation 
and defeat, the victims of vain efforts to escape. If, on the other hand, we are 
prepared to look at our own reflections in the mirror which is offered to us, 
then we have won the laurel-wreath of freedom, which, as Hohenlocher 
says, is the lot of so few. It is in the acknowledgment of Fate that we may 
gain our freedom. 
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An Interpretation of the Significance of the Court in Franz Kafka’s Der 
Prozess 


BY A. K. WILSON 


THE general statement Dr Gray? makes about Das Schloss is of equal relevance 
to Der Prozess: * ““The Castle” is not an allegory in which every component 
“stands” for some simple thing or quality; it has to be entered and moved 
about in, the parts referred to each other, the resonances listened to.’ He 
goes on to mention the doubts and half-certainties which pervade the work; 
and it is these uncertainties which render impossible any straightforward and 
certain explanation of any event or situation within the novel. It is not a 
crossword-puzzle with a coherent or even unambiguous solution; if, indeed, 
there is any solution at all. For every situation in it bears the uncertainty of 
life itself. 

The outline is no more complicated than the style. Josef K., the ‘hero’, 
is arrested though he is unaware, at first, of any guilt, and though he 
fervently protests his innocence. Arrest seems to make no practical claims 
upon him at first; he goes about his everyday job at the bank. But the affair 
of the arrest triggers off his desire to reach the Court, which remains 
unapproachable, and finally he is executed, seemingly part-reconciled, if not 
to his fate, at least to his condition of guilt: ‘Ich wollte immer mit zwanzig 
Handen in die Welt hineinfahren und iiberdies zu einem nicht zu billigenden 
Zweck. Das war unrichtig. Soll ich nun zeigen, dass nicht einmal der 
einjahrige Prozess mich belehren konnte:?’ 

There are four main viewpoints from which the work of Kafka can be 
approached. It can be seen as the pattern of a spiritual quest in the direction: 
of God, Grace or the Transcendental in general. This is the Christian, as well 
as the Jewish, interpretation, put forward by some critics. Or it can be seen 
as the description of a quest, indeed, but of one which is quite meaningless, 
as Professor Heller suggests; as a dreadful warning against searching the 
Nothing. The other two views are that Kafka is a genuine mystic; or 
conversely, that he is mocking at mysticism as futile. These latter two do not 
seem to fit the facts adequately. It is hard to see a mystic “unwittingly reveal- 
ing his beliefs’ against a background which is so firmly secured in a world 
excruciatingly familiar to all of us — the world of bureaucracy, lawyers and 
bankers, lodgers and landladies. And it is equally difficult to imagine a 
writer with an insight as deep and acute as Kafka’s into the human condition 
and the needs of its sufferers, mocking deliberately at mystic thought and 
existence. The dream-like state in which the novel moves is unlikely to be a 
parody of the mystic’s trance. 
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The conception of the Court as representing a purely transcendental body, 
towards which a human being must strive and before which he is called to 
justify himself, cannot be consistently maintained in view firstly of the 
Court's apparent meaninglessness and its illogicality and secondly of its 
obscenity. Nor can it really be the voice of conscience; or, at least, it cannot 
be this only, or this all the time in any consistent fashion, since both at the 
beginning and the end of the novel the Court's representatives are found to 
go in pairs — two to arrest and two to execute. It seems that they associate 
together in this way to derive protection and strength for their evil deeds. 
And such an act is the negation of true conscience. 

But the Court can, conversely, not be entirely without positive value, in 
spite of its corruption and obscenities. For it brings Josef K. to a realization of 
the failings in his past life and to a deeper and more perceptive insight into 
the nature of his existence. With the sensitivity of a genuine neurotic, he 
experiences life far more fully in the last year of his life than at any time 
previously in its thirty years. So the Court cannot be absolutely negative — 
not in the results it produces, at least. 

With the difficulties raised by the above interpretations still in view, I 
want to suggest that, in so far as it represents anything at all definable — 
and it cannot be equated satisfactorily at every single point with any one 
concept; were this the case, it would probably degenerate into mere 
allegory — the Court is a metaphor representing the Void, “das Nichts’, ‘le 
néant ; that is, the vacuum produced in human existence by such a destruc- 
tion of all positive values as is found, for example, after a general loss of 
faith. The Court, both in its nature and its activities, remains inscrutable and 
meaningless to us and to Josef K. throughout the novel — just as the definition 
of “das Nichts’ might likewise be “meaninglessness’, or even ‘Absurditit’. 
And though the arrest, instigated by the Court, has been taken as a conviction 
of sin, though not perhaps of guilt, it can equally well be taken outside a 
Christian concept as a ‘conviction’ of futility, brought home to Josef K. by 
the Court, that is, by contact with the void gulf. In other words, contact 
with the Nothing infects him with the persecuting realization of his own 
nothingness. The Court is to be found everywhere, in every house, and with 
its all-embracing ramifications in such diverse places as attics, flats, the 
Cathedral, even at his own lodging-house and at the bank. One of Nietzsche's 
observations on the nature of ‘das Nichts’ was that it was not static, but was 
spreading constantly and ever swallowing up more and more (as Heidegger 
says: ‘Das Nichts nichtet’). Similarly, the Court, too, is not restricted to one 
place, but opens up everywhere. The Nothing cannot be nowhere; in fact, 
it turns out to exist everywhere. 

The parable Vor dem Gesetz and its exposition, set in the darkened 
Cathedral, deserve considerable attention. The setting is illustrative in itself; 
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the increasing darkness, seen by Nietzsche as the impending onset of nihilism 
coming from the nineteenth century’s loss of religious faith and the dis- 
appearance of a generally accepted basis for morality, devours the ‘scenery’ 
of religion little by little: even the stained-glass windows are of no avail in 
the end: ‘Keine Glasmalerei der grossen Fenster war imstande, die dunkle 
Wand auch nur mit einem Schimmer zu unterbrechen.’ Aspects of the scene 
are reminiscent of Nietzsche’s ‘Der tolle Mensch’—the madman in the 
market-square; for example, Kafka’s “Das war kein triiber Tag mehr, das 
war schon tiefe Nacht’ contrasted with Nietzsche's cry of ‘Is it not growing 
ever darker?’ — “Kommt nicht immerfort die Nacht und mehr Nacht?’ The 
candles are put out; the light Josef K. himself holds goes out; it is the invasion 
of darkness. We are never told how K. extricates himself from the dark, 
since this chapter was left unfinished. But: ‘Die Lampe in seiner Hand war 
langst erloschen’; is this perhaps the last light of orthodox religion, to be 
replaced by the madman’s premature lantern in the market-square:? 

There is one particularly striking announcement by the priest in the 
Cathedral which sheds some light on this theory. He suddenly cries at K.; 
and ‘Es war im Zorn geschrien, aber gleichzeitig wie von einem, der jemanden 
fallen sieht und, weil er selbst erschrocken ist, unvorsichtig, ohne Willen 
schreit.. Deep silence follows. It is certainly an involuntary cry; later the 
priest seems to regret having exclaimed like this. But it is the cry of one 
man who sees another about to fall into Nothingness, sees him already in 
the existential situation of being ‘ausgesetzt auf den Bergen des Herzens’ 
(Rilke). Perhaps the priest sees that the destruction of K. must soon come 
inevitably; is it to be such a meaningless and unheeding shipwreck (Jaspers’s 
‘Scheitern’) of full absurdity, is the situation into which he has been thrown 
(Heidegger's “Geworfenheit’) still to remain incomprehensible to him: 
‘Siehst du denn nicht zwei Schritte weit?’ — in this there is also Heidegger's 
accusation of Forfeiture, “Verfallensein’. 

But it is brought home to K., to some extent at least, that he is guilty of 
having no validity. Perhaps the ‘Sermon’ achieves this, or perhaps it was to 
be achieved somewhere in the missing, unwritten section between the 
Cathedral scene and the final chapter. For on the execution walk K. has 
found that he can be in harmony with his executioners (at least, he seems to 
give them pleasure by obeying and so to achieve a tolerable human relation- 
ship of some sort at last) — that is, he seems to find some meaning personally 
within a total meaninglessness. This is not to assert an optimistic ending; it is 
far from optimistic, where all the sheer terror and senselessness of the killing 
show that the end-result is of a tale signifying nothing. But perhaps the light, 
shining so ambiguously over there, is again meaning-within-a-total-mean- 
inglessness. So he affirms in negation; but at least this is a considerable 
advance from his earlier state. The Court (“das Nichts’) has brought home to 
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him his own lack of meaning and a realization that he is guilty of being 
without validity, and that he has failed to find any in a lifetime of thirty 
years. He has lived in lodgings, with no real home — and has helped nobody 
in particular. ‘Er passt nicht’ in a social context; but worse, “er taugt nicht’ 
as a human being. Homelessness, cosmic as well as social, and the general 
lack of constructive activity in his life have made him guilty; he has to be 
shown that it is his fault that he has done nothing about it. He must feel and 
see ‘Angst’. 

Perhaps it is the parable Vor dem Gesetz which ‘enlightens’ him — albeit 
by perplexing him equally — as to the nature of his error. Confronted by 
the void, one has the either-or choice of jumping into it or refusing through 
fear; this is the classic Kierkegaardian situation. To jump is the act of faith, 
the desperate leap in the dark in the search for meaning; and, in the parable, 
the man does not jump by passing the door-keeper. The Void, “das Gesetz’ 
(= ‘der Prozess’, too, in fact) is too frightening, or is said to be too frighten- 
ing. The man refuses. Josef K., too, has refused. Though he appears to have 
been pursuing the Court, he has in fact been trying to shelter himself from 
it, to avoid it. His whole attack has really been defensive action, based right 
from the start on the assumption that the Court is hostile. He has, in fact, 
shown a complete lack of ‘responsibility’, refused to accept the Court's 
validity, has opposed himself to it, as when he attends the first preliminary 
session, and is still trying to avoid it, although it irresistibly fascinates and 
obsesses him, as late as the start of the Cathedral Sermon; he is looking for 
advice, but: “Rat— nicht etwa wie der Prozess zu beeinflussen war, sondern 
wie man aus dem Prozess ausbrechen — wie man ausserhalb des Prozesses leben 
kénnte.’ In short, he is still trying to avoid the moral choice, the leap in the 
dark, the hopeless self-committal into the “Néant’; he is still on the run, 
trying to circumnavigate the Court. 

The above quotation illustrates another aspect which, though not in itself 
an ultimate value capable of interpretation, is nevertheless of importance, 
from the literary standpoint, in building up an impression of ‘Angst’. This 
is Kafka’s remarkably lucid depiction of mental neurosis. The psychological 
approach to Kafka’s works cannot alone explain their meaning; but in his 
treatment of mental processes and his handling of illness Kafka is unparalleled. 
The way is shown in which the obsession, The Trial, grows over the surface 
of his mind in an ever-increasing black cloud, culminating in the Cathedral 
darkness filling the interior with pitch-black night. Finally, it blocks his 
mind from work of the everyday kind; he restlessly moves about his office, 
sits at the window, cannot work. The last desperate effort of the consciously 
exerted will is his attempt to handle the situation with the Italian business- 
man. He tries to learn up a grammar, but this leaves him tired; then the 
Italian turns out to have an impossible accent; finally, he fails to materialize 
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at all. The last practical attempt to maintain his grip on everyday reality 
fails with the non-appearance of the Italian. The shame that the possession 
of an obsessional neurosis brings (even when the neurosis is in the shape of a 
trial) is clearly depicted in K.’s attitude to his colleagues at the bank and to 
his uncle. 

But perhaps the mental illness comes from the same refusal to face the 
Court fairly and squarely, that is, to admit his own guilt, to meet “Das 
Nichts’ on its own terms and on the right ground — that is, to enter it. He 
cannot turn his back .on it, because where he is, there it is too; waiting even 
when he thinks he may be free of it, since it knows that the more he tries to 
avoid it, the more he will inevitably be drawn towards it; so it can bide its 
time: ‘Es [das Gericht] nimmt dich auf, wenn du kommst, und es entlasst 
dich, wenn du gehst.’ There is eventually some tinge of recognition, but 
practically nothing of final acceptance, in his ultimate attitude, unsatisfactory 
and terrible as is his death. “Pascal avait son gouffre, avec lui se mouvant ; 
and Josef K. has his Trial Court, inescapably moving with him until it 
overtakes him. It cuts the ground from under his feet, so that he cannot help 
falling; falling into the gulf of nothingness, dying “wie ein Hund’. There is 
still no happy ending. 


NOTES 


1 Ronald Gray, Kafka’s Castle (Cambridge, 1956). 
* Erich Heller, The Disinherited Mind: Essays in Modern German Literature and Thought (Cambridge, 
1952): “The World of Franz Kafka’, pp. 157-81. 








LILIENCRON, DEHMEL, GEORGE: SEVEN UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS TO KARL KLAMMER 


BY REINHOLD GRIMM 


For almost half a century, the name of Karl Klammer, the addressee of these 
letters, had been forgotten. It is true, the literary public knew his pseudonym, 
K. L. Ammer, but obviously did not pay too much attention to it, although 
Bert Brecht caused quite a scandal when he once used a considerable number 
of Klammer’s verses in adapting John Gay’s Beggar's Opera. The historians 
of German literature, however, ignored Klammer completely. After all were 
they not, strictly speaking, correct? Klammer was only a translator who 
firmly denied being a genuine poet; moreover, he stopped translating very 
soon. His early fame, which apparently did not outlive the second decade of 
the twentieth century, was founded entirely on his translations of Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Francois Villon and Arthur Rimbaud (1906/7), including 
occasional contributions to literary reviews such as Pan or Insel. Yet these 
translations, though mostly rather free renderings of the French original, and 
even containing a certain number of bad mistakes, were to transform the 
traditional way of German verse-making into what we now call expres- 
sionistic, i.e. modern, poetry. Not only Georg Trakl, Georg Heym and Bert 
Brecht but also many minor poets of their generation, received a great and 
lasting influence from Klammer’s translations; they loved those verses and 
made extensive use of them. Only recently, however, has one begun to 
realize the importance of this translator whose work represents, as Kurt 
Wais puts it,’ “das grésste lyrische Ereignis nach dem Auftreten von George 
und Rilke’ in German literature. Even Maeterlinck, though indubitably 
aware of some of the mistranslations, highly praised the poetic vigour of 
Klammer’s verses in a letter to the young cadet: ‘En principe, je tiens qu'un 
poéme est généralement intraduisible. Pourtant vous m’avez amené a douter 
de ce principe’ (June 2nd, 1900). Indeed, the historians of literature were 
wrong to ignore Klammer’s contributions. Not unlike the famous transla- 
tions of Ossian or Shakespeare, his Villon, Rimbaud and Maeterlinck mark a 
decisive epoch in the development of modern German poetry.’ 

The seven letters and postcards to be published here for the first time, were 
written between 1899 and 1902, at the very beginnings of Klammer’s career. 
They mirror his literary preferences as well as his first attempts to gain a 
certain reputation in literature. Above all, however, they are interesting 
documents for the mentality of Liliencron, Dehmel and George themselves. 
I am most grateful to Mrs Margarete Klammer of Vienna, who kindly gave 
permission to publish these letters. 
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1. [Postcard]* 
Herrn Karl Klammer, 
Stud. litt. 
Wien, IX, 2. 
Alserstr. 16. 


Altona, 19.IL[18]99. Besten Dank, hochverehrter Herr Kamerad in spe, fiir 
Ihre liebenswiirdigen Zeilen. Sie denken aber viel, viel zu hoch iiber 
meine Poesie. [hr Baron Detlev Liliencron.* 


2. [Postcard] 


Osterreich-Ungarn. [Undated; date of postmark: 
Herrn Karl Klammer 7-9-1899.| 

IX/2 Alserstrasse N.16 

Wien 


Hochverehrter Herr Klammer, ich danke Ihnen sehr ftir Ihren lieben, 
entziickenden, frischen Soldatenbrief. Und fiir Ihr prachtiges Gedicht.* 
Meine heissen Wiinsche begleiten Sie auf Ihrer militarischen Bahn.’ Sollten 
Sie mal nach Hamburg-Altona kommen, so vergessen Sie nicht aufzusuchen 
Ihren Kameraden 

Baron Detlev Liliencron. 


3. [Letter] 
Osterreich 
An 
Herrn Karl Klammer 
Theresianische Militar-Akademie 
Wiener-Neustadt 
Wien 
Abs. Baron Liliencron, Hauptmann a.D. 
Alt-Rahlstedt bei Hamburg. 


Alt-Rahlstedt bei Hamburg, 

den 31. Januar 1902. 

Sehr geehrter Herr Klammer, Offiziers-Aspirant (oder sind Sie schon 
Leutnant*) und Poet, 

Sie haben mich ausserordentlich erfreut mit Ihrem ‘Flugblatt’. Unrast, 
Augenblick und Eisblumen finde ich ganz besonders schon. thre ‘Epistel an 
Liliencron’ hatten Sie mir schon friiher als Manuskript gesandt. Und nun 
haben Sie gar die Giite und Freundlichkeit gehabt, sie drucken zu lassen.* 
Besten Dank! Ihr Detlev Baron Liliencron, Hauptmann a.D. und Poet dazu. 
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4. [Postcard] 
Herrn stud. litt. Karl Klammer. 
Wien IX. 
Alserstr. 16. 


Sehr geehrter Herr! 

Ich danke Ihnen herzlich ftir Thren liebevollen Brief. Die mitgesandten 
Uebersetzungsproben sind fast alle (einige schon im Urtext schwachere 
ausgenommen, wie z.B. ‘Lieder fiir Sie II) untadelig und verdienen 
durchaus ver6ffentlicht zu werden." Wenn Sie die Mscripte zuriickwiinschen, 
bitte ich um entsprechende Nachricht. 


Mit ergebenem Gruss 
R. Dehmel 


5. [Letter] 
Herrn Karl Klammer. 
Wiener Neustadt. 
Militar-Akademie. 
Oesterreich. 
Spezgart** bei Ueberlingen am Bodensee. 
Weihnachten 1899. 


Lieber Herr Klammer! 
Gestern miissen Ihnen aber die Ohren geklungen haben, in allen Tonarten, 
drei Stunden lang. Es war der késtlichste Spaziergang, den je ein Weihnachts- 
mann gemacht hat, durch die weite verschneite Berglandschaft zum See 
hinab ins— Zollamt. O schenken Sie niemals wieder der unbedachten 
Schleckerzunge eines deutschen Dichters Gehér! Selbst wenn er National- 
Skonomie studiert hat, denkt er im Taumel seiner Wiinsche nicht daran, dass 
Punschessenz der teuerste Exportartikel auf alkoholischem Gebiete ist. So 
herzlich hat sich wol noch Niemand ausgelacht zu dieser gnadenbringenden 
Weihnachtszeit, wie christlichst Endesunterzeichneter vor der Decimal- 
waage des Grenzwichters. Nun lachen Sie mal noch herzlicher mit, wenn 
ich Sylvester (Schlag Mitternacht) das heisse Glas zu einem grenzenlosen 
Gliickauf ins neue Jahrhundert erheben werde! 
Mit Dank und Klang 

[hr unterm Christbaum sitzender 

R. Dehmel. 


6. [Letter, without address] 
RiD [intertwined initials] Blankenese ®/Hamburg, 29.11.[190]t. 


Lieber Herr Klammer! 
Sie sandten mir einmal ein paar entziickende Kindergedichte. Wenn sie noch 
nicht gedruckt sind, bitte ich um nochmalige Zusendung und um die Erlaubnis, 
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sie in ein Sammelbuch, das ich ftir Kinder herausgeben will, aufzunehmen.”* 
Ueberhaupt wiirde mir’s lieb sein, wenn Sie mir Alles, was Sie dieser Art 
bis September nachsten Jahres noch schreiben sollten, zur 
Auswahl schicken méchten. Auch solche Gedichte, die nicht v o m Kinde 
handeln, aber der kindlichen Sinnlichkeit zusagen (einfache Balladen u.dgl.). 
Langer als bis zu der genannten Frist konnte ich aus illustrativen Griinden 
nicht warten; erscheinen soll das Buch erst in etwa 2 Jahren. Im iibrigen 
hat mir der Verleger (Schafstein & Co. in K6ln) vollkommen freie Hand 
bewilligt, sodass ich ftir die Urheberanspriiche meiner Mitarbeiter (kiinst- 
lerische wie geschiftliche) nach Gebiihr eintreten kann. 
Mit der Bitte um baldigen Bescheid 
Ihr ergebener 
R. Dehmel 


7. |Letter] 
Herrn 
Karl Klammer 
IX Alserstrasse 16 
Wien 
mai 1899 


sehr geehrter Herr: ftir Ihre reihen und die freundlichen und kiinstlerischen 
gesinnungen meinen dank.'* was aufnahme in den ‘Blattern’ angeht so 
wird dariiber von uns ein jedem persdnlichen abholdes strenges gericht 
gehalten ... selten eh eine geniigende zahl von einsendungen ein urteil iiber 
die anstrengungen und kiinstlerische besonderheit eines dichters ermég- 
lichen. Indem Sie bald ein solches urteil hervorrufen machen Sie mir selber 
die grésste freude In hochachtender gesinnung 
Stefan George 
Bingen 
(Grossh: [erzogtum] Hessen) 


NOTES 


1K. Wais, An den Grenzen der Nationalliteraturen (Berlin, 1958), p. 328. 

2 For further details, see my papers on ‘Georg Trakls Verhiltnis zu Rimbaud’GRM, Neue Folge IX 
(1959), pp. 288-315, ‘Zur Wirkungsgeschichte Maurice Maeterlincks in der deutschsprachigen Literatur’, 
RLC, 33 (1959), pp. $35-44, and ‘Werk und Wirkung des Ubersetzers Karl Klammer’, Neophil., 44 
(1960), pp. 20-36. 

8 Additional editorial notes in the text are marked by square brackets [ ]. 

* Liliencron must have been extremely popular at that time, particularly with the young generation. 
Compare what Gottfried Benn, obviously speaking of his days at Marburg University (1904), said in 
one of his last poems: ‘Damals war Liliencron mein Gott,/ich schrieb ihm eine Ansichtskarte’ 
(‘Impromptu’; Gesammelte Gedichte, Wiesbaden and Ziirich, 1956, p. 342). 

. Originally: Baden bei Wien, Alleegasse 2. 

® Epistel an Liliencron; see Karl Klammer, ‘Erinnerungen’, in Hochland, 48 (1956), pp. 352-60. The poem 
in the original version reads as follows: 
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Sollt’ mich der Zufall nach Hamburg fiihren — 

Und das kann mir ja auch mal im Leben passieren — 
So lass ich mir’s absolut nicht nehmen, 

Mich zu Ihnen nach Altona hinzubequemen. 


Dann riicke ich in grande uniforme an, 
Den Helm auf, den Goldsibel umgethan, 
Den Paraderock an mit den Orden vorn, 
Mit Lackreiterstiefeln und silbernem Sporn, 
Die krapprothe Hose nach feinstem Schnitt, 
Ueber’s hallende Pflaster in flottem Schritt, 
Dass vor dem blutjungen, schneidigen Held 
Alles in Staunen und Starre fillet. 


Doch dem Missgeschick kann ich nicht entgehn: 
Einer, Einer hat mich gesehn — 

Excellenz, der gestrenge Herr Ambassadeur! 
Der stellt mich auch: ‘Mein junger Herr! 

Sie sind hier nicht in Staatsmission, 

Sie haben von mir keine Permission, 

Gehn Sie gefialligst und schleunigst nach Haus 
Und zichn Sie die feine Extrakluft aus. 

Zwar schade um all die verlorene Miih’ — 

Doch im Ausland in Uniform: c’est défendu!’ 


Was will der Alte? Schimpfen? So? 
Schulmeistern? ’rumkommandieren? Oho, 
Ich richte mich auf, der Sabel klirrt, 
Die Sporen spriihn, der Dragonerhelm flirrt, 
Die Augen flammen, die Wange gliiht, 
Die Stirne blau eine Ader durchzieht, 
Meine feste Stimme aber spricht: 
“Allen Respect, Herr — doch das thu’ ich nicht!’ 
“Was, Insubord ... ’ 
*Excellenz, Pardon! 
Aberich geh’ jetzt zu Liliencron!’ 


7 Klammer was going to enter the military academy (Theresianische Militirakademie) at Wiener- 
Neustadt. 

® Klammer was then still a cadet; he received his lieutenant’s commission on August 18th, 1902, the 
birthday of Emperor Francis Joseph I. 

* Klammer had published a leaflet containing eight poems of his (Poetische Flugblatter. Auslese zeitgends- 
sischer Dichtungen, Verlag neuer Lyrik, Wien und Leipzig, n.d.). Unrast, Augenblick and Eisblumen are 
the titles of three of them. The leaflet also contains Epistel an Liliencron. 

4° Paul Verlaine, Chansons pour elle. 

11 The famous review Pan, in its issue of July 1899, published four of them: Wunderabends Dammerung 
(= Crépuscule du Soir mystique), Bist du braun ... (Chansons pour elle XIII: ‘Es-tu brune ou blonde?’), 
Sonnenuntergang (= Soleils couchants), Nevermore (= Nevermore). 

12 The official spelling isnow Spetzgart. 

18 See Richard Dehmel, Der Buntscheck. Ein Sammelband herzhafter Kunst fiir Ohr und Auge deutscher 
Kinder (K6ln, 1904). It contained several poems by Klammer. 


14 Apparently Klammer had offered George some of his poems for publication in the Blatter fiir die 
Kunst. 
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THE MEANING OF COLOUR IN ELSE LASKER-SCHULER’S 
POETRY 


BY G. GUDER 


THE significant part which colour plays in Else Lasker-Schiiler’s poetry is 
shown by the very fact that in the volume of collected poems' 218 of the 
300 poems contain one or more expressions involving colour. In a letter to 
her second husband, Herwarth Walden,’ editor of Der Sturm, Else Lasker- 
Schiiler says “Ich sterbe am Leben und atme im Bilde wieder auf’. From this 
statement two deductions may be drawn: that Else Lasker-Schiiler ex- 
perienced life as suffering which, transmuted into an image, gave her in her 
poetry a new existence; that therefore reality is the generator of her poetic 
creation and that her poems are likely to be determined by pictorial elements. 
Else Lasker-Schiiler, born in 1869,* had already published her first volume of 
poetry, Styx, eight years before 1910, the year to which the birth of Expres- 
sionism in German literature is generally ascribed. Her second volume Der 
siebente Tag followed in 1905, and in 1911 Meine Wunder, poems which in 
language and ecstatic feeling have much in common with the style that later 
became known as Expressionism. But her Hebrdische Balladen, which appeared 
in 1913, when German Expressionism was moving towards its climax, show 
a marked difference. In an essay of forty years ago in which Meir Wiener 
focused attention on the Jewish element in her oriental tropes, the Hebraic 
ballads were adequately described as ‘zeitlose Symbole, allem zufillig 
Individuellen enthoben’.t Although the Biblical version is often adapted 
according to the poet's vision, the orthodox spirit, incompatible with the 
cosmic faith and spiritual world of Expressionism, has been preserved. Else 
Lasker-Schiiler’s God was the monotheistic God of the Jews. She believed 
that the poet’s office was analogous to that of the prophets of Israel,* and 
saw her mission in leading man, estranged from his Maker, back to God. 
The intellectual background, therefore, from which colour derives its 
meaning in her poetry, is a mythical speculation in which an originally pure, 
divine creation is more and more delivered up to the sinfulness of man. In 
her tribute to Karl Sonnenschein, ‘Dem grossen Armenapostel und Dichter’, 
she wrote: 


Er war ja heilig. Seine Seele, eine fromme dreifarbige Fahne; ihr weisses 
Linnen, ein Symbol seines makellosen Wandels; der rote Streif hielt sein 
Leben wach und lebendig fiir den aufopfernden Dienst an der Menschheit; 
doch das zarte Blau fiihrte ihn ungehemmt in die héhere Welt.* 


Her obituary of Franz Marc begins: 
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Der blaue Reiter ist gefallen, ein Grossbiblischer, an dem der Duft Edens 
hing. Uber die Landschaft warf er einen blauen Schatten. Er war der, welcher 
die Tiere noch reden hérte.? 


These two passages speak for the fact that underlying Else Lasker-Schiiler’s 
use of colour is a conscious method. 

Blue — a key word in her poetry — signifies the divine, the sublime, the 
eternal, and all that is associated in man’s thought and feeling with the 
divine. ‘Die Welt ins Blaue umschaffen’,* as K. J. Héltgen defines it, 
epitomizes the aesthetic realization of the task she had set herself as poet. 
In the poem An meine Freunde, from the collection Meir Blaues Klavier, 
published in Jerusalem in 1945 two years after her death, Else Lasker-Schiiler 
sums up in the last stanza the aim towards which she had striven in her poetry: 


Allfarbig malen auf blauem Grund 
Das ewige Leben. 


to bring the world nearer to God. In an earlier poem, Gott hér, in which she 
gives God an account of her poetic activity, she turns to Him: 


Gott hér ... In deiner blauen Lieblingsfarbe 
Sang ich das Lied von deines Himmels Dach — 


and in the line following: 


Und weckte doch in deinem ewigen Hauche nicht den Tag 


expresses her sense of powerlessness because man has made no response to 
her verse. Thus blue becomes the symbol of her inspiration and finally the 


symbol of her poetry itself. In the poem which lends its title to her last 
collection, the first two lines run: 


Ich habe zu Hause ein blaues Klavier 
Und kenne doch keine Note 


and the iast stanza but one: 


Zerbrochen ist die Klaviatiir ... 
Ich beweine die blaue Tote 


is followed by her supplication to the angels to open the gates of Paradise to 
her. The second line of the poem is of special significance in so far as, in 
stating that she herself no longer knows a single note, the poet confesses that 
inspiration itself has left her, a realization which is confirmed in the image of 
the broken key-board. This is the plaint of the poet for her song that has 
been lost in a brutalized age. The necessary prerequisite for the fulfilment of 
her poetic mission was that man should love his God and his fellow-man. Love 
is decreed by Heaven, as she defines it: “Ein Zustand, in den man durch 
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himmlische Geschehnisse versetzt wird. Ein Zustand vor oder nach dem 
Tode.’”* As she belongs to those who have, to use her own terminology, come 
to recognize ‘die Liebe als Paradies’, she re-creates throughout her life a 
world of love, a mirror of Paradise, even when at the end of her life the 
homeless ageing woman looking at the world around her cries out: 


Die heilige Liebe, die ihr blind zertratet, 
Ist Gottes Ebendild ... 
Fahrlassig umgebracht. 

(Ich liege wo am Wegrand) 


As love awakens in man the power of coming closer to God, it is under- 
standable that particularly in her love-poems the colour blue plays a signifi- 
cant part. In this connexion the lines of the second stanza of her well-known 


poem Gebet: 


Ich habe Liebe in die Welt gebracht — 
Dass blau zu bliihen jedes Herz vermag, 


may be taken as an affirmation of her aim as poet. In poems dedicated to 
individuals, for example in An den Prinzen Tristan, the colour blue often 
provides the basis from which ecstatic feeling soars up: 


Auf deiner blauen Seele 
Setzen sich die Sterne zur Nacht, 


culminating in the metaphor * — alles ist Himmel’. In its function as symbol 
blue stands for a harmonious state of being, as, for example, in the late poem 


Gebet, in the memory of happy childhood: 


Der Wolkenmann und seine Frau 
Sie spielen mit mir himmelblau. 


The same function of blue can be seen when it is used in conjunction with 
the metaphor ‘bliihen’, as the expression of a godly state of being, as in the 
previously quoted line “Dass blau zu bliihen jedes Herz vermag’. The use is 
similar in the poem Meine Mutter: “Nie bliht es blau iiber ihrem Tode.’ 
Although here, too, blue denotes a positive state of being, an existence in 
God after death, it has a negative function as well, in that it emphasizes that 
the poet in her mourning feels herself thereby cut off from that harmonious 
state of being. Blue, here, is the colour ‘von der Minusseite’ as Goethe 
conceives it in his Farbenlehre. In the love-poem Ein Lied: 


Als an deinem steinernen Herzen 


Meine Fliigel brachen, 


Fielen die Amseln wie Trauerrosen 


Hoch vom blauen Gebiisch 
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the image of the falling blackbirds denies participation in the state of being 
denoted in the colour blue. Apart from the very few examples of this 
indirect negative use of blue, its expressive character in the poems of Else 
Lasker-Schiiler is positive, with the one exception which occurs in one of 
her last poems, Ouvertiire, where blue has a negative significance in the 
phrase ‘der Kiisse blauer Zaubermord’, an equivalent for the betrayal of love. 
Only very rarely is blue used as the colour itself in natural perception, as in 
‘Die blauen Tauben in Eden’ (Die Stimme Edens), “blaue Wande’ (Heim). 
How closely natural perception and symbolic meaning are interwoven can 
be seen in the poem Ich liege wo am Wegrand, written in exile: 


Wo soll ich auch noch hin — von Grauen iiberschattet — 
Die ich vom Monde” euch mit Liedern still bedacht 
Und weite Himmel blauvertausendfacht. 


The description “weite’ in relation to the sky suggests the perception of blue; 
the neologism “blauvertausendfacht’ realizes this suggestion and at the same 
time points towards the symbolic meaning which Else Lasker-Schiiler sums 
up in the phrase “In die blaue Allmacht sehn’ (Unser Liebeslied). Although for 
Goethe the effect of blue is pre-eminently associated with darkness and 
sadness, there is nevertheless a positive factor in blue justifying his statement 
that blue ‘ist als Farbe eine Energie’. This positive element Goethe notes 
when he explains further that, in the same way as we gladly pursue a pleasant 
object fleeing away from us, we are fond of looking at blue, not because it 
presses towards us, but because it draws us after it. This power of attraction 
is the most positive element in the symbolic function in the poetry of Else 
Lasker-Schiiler when blue represents a sphere beyond this world into which 
man feels transported, as in Hingabe with its opening couplet: 


Ich sehe mir die Bilderreihen der Wolken an, 
Bis sie zerfliessen und enthiillen ihre blaue Bahn. 


In Aus der Ferne this ideal sphere, contrasting with earthly reality, is more 


closely defined as the sphere of God, in which man may participate through 


transcendental experience: 


Es wachsen auch die Seelen der verpflanzten Baume 
Auf Erden schon in Gottes blaue Raume. 


In both examples it can again be seen how sensory perception and symbolic 
meaning approach one another. The sorrow expressed in the first line of the 
last stanza of the same poem, ‘So fern habich mir nie die Ewigkeit gedacht ...’, 
reflects the discrepancy between the poet's vision and reality. 

The most important colour for the mood of dejection is grey. The 
negative aspect in the metaphorical use of grey is strongly emphasized in 
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Else Lasker-Schiiler’s poems because grey is employed to intensify contrast. 
The following pairs of lines: 


Die Sonne heftet im Kristall der Kiese 
Noch scheidend ihren goldenen Augenblick. 


Gott weint ... ergraut kommt seine kleine Welt zuriick, 
Die Er in Seiner Schépfung schnitt aus himmlischem Tiirkise 


are a characteristic example of how this contrast is produced. “Ergraut’ is 
placed in contrast to the impressionistic colour description of light, the 
lingering rays of the setting sun, and at the same time to blue, symbolically 
used in the metaphor of heavenly turquoise. As in these lines, grey occurs 
particularly in contrast to blue as an expression of human frailty: God 
Himself weeps over what man has made of the world entrusted to him — 
hence the title of the poem Ergraut kommt seine kleine Welt zurtick. The use of 
the perfect participle, from the verb ergrauen, as epithet, emphasizes that this 
has been a process. The world created by God has become a world that is 
lifeless, “eine Welt trostlosester Entblatterung’ (line 3) as opposed to ‘Para- 
diese’ in line 1 of the poem. In its symbolic use grey denotes transitoriness and 
decay in lines such as: 


Der Sonnenuntergang erzahlt im Westen 

Von spaten Rosen, die ergrauen miissen_ 

Im Herbste unter morschem Laub und Asten. 
(Der gefallene Engel) 


The soft and pleasing grey used by Stefan George* is not found in her poems. 
Her grey is always connected with a reality which she experiences as harsh. 
In the poem Gott hdr the lines: 


Mein Puls verwandelte das Blut in Flammen 
Und doch war alles grau und kalt um mich 


in the context in which they occur may be interpreted as the expression of 
the poet’s disillusionment in her realization that the fervour with which she 
as a poet is seized has found no answering glow in the world. 

Red is for Else Lasker-Schiiler the figurative expression of vital energy. 
As the colour implied in the simile of the first stanza in the poem Wir drei, 
both in the metaphor of the cherries and the simile of the blood, red evokes 
happy memories of childhood’s joys: 


Unsere Seelen hingen an den Morgentraumen 
Wie die Herzkirschen, 
Wie lachendes Blut an den Baumen. 


Further, red signifies life itself, as for instance in the poem Meinlingchen: 
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Bis dich der rote Sturm 
Aus siissem Dunkel 
Von meinen Herzwegen pfliickte 


where the red storm is a metaphor for birth. In most cases red is used with 
its ordinary connotation, e.g. ‘Immer farbt dein Blut meine Wangen rot’ 
(Verséhnung), red as the colouring of cheeks produced by the emotion of 
love, and also as a description of wine in Ballade (Aus den sauerlandischen 
Bergen), “Aus dem roten, lodernden Saft’. Here, as especially in many of her 
earlier poems, red also signifies passion, or the bondage of passion as pre- 
sented in the poem Giselheer dem Tiger, dedicated to Gottfried Benn (who 
did not return her love for him) in the metaphor of the game ‘Indians and 
Palefaces’ : 


Rote Kiisse malen deine Messer 
Auf meine Brust — 


Bis mein Haar an deinem Giirtel flattert. 


As there was for Goethe," there is for Else Lasker-Schiiler a negative effect 
of red as well. As the colour of fire and blood, red stands metaphorically for 
impending doom. It has the effect that Goethe attributes to seeing a well-lit 
landscape through red glass, ‘So miisste der Farbeton iiber Erd’ und Himmel 
am Tage des Gerichts ausgebreitet sein’.** The landscape in the previously 
mentioned Ballade with its theme of incest bears this out, ‘Und die Baume 
brannten am Bergeshang’. This negative use of red establishes its meta- 
phorical affinity with black and pale as expressions of mourning and of 
dread and decay. To emphasize the negative function of red, Else Lasker- 
Schiiler uses the technique of repetition of the same colour related to the 
same motif: 


Die ganze Welt scheint rot, 

Als ob des Lebens weite Seele blutet. 

Mein Herz stéhnt wie das Leid der Hungersnot, 
Aus roten Geisteraugen stiert der Tod! 


This stanza, the third of the poem Nervus Erotis, is preceded by four colour 
references to red, partly descriptive, partly metaphorical, denoting a strong 
but unfulfilled love impulse. When red is seen in contrast to white it 


indicates the involvements of adult life, for example war, as opposed to 
childhood unawareness, in the Hebraic ballad David und Jonathan: 


O, wir farbten 
Unsere weissen Widderherzen rot! 


In the poem Dem Monch the contrast is one between innocence and passion 
as implied in the lines: 
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Unsere himmelweissen Herzen 
Ergliihen im Schlaf. 


But the innocence in this poem does not refer to childhood. To see innocence 
in childhood is for Else Lasker-Schiiler a misconception: “Das Kind ist nicht 
fromm, es ist dumpf. Dieser Irrtum! Fromm kann nur der wissende Mensch 
sein’, she states in Sterndeuterei.* In Ein Lied an Gott, in which the central 
theme is expressed in the lines: 


Ich suchte Gott auf innerlichsten Wegen 
Und krauselte die Lippe nie zum Spott 


the middle stanza begins: 


Da ich dein Kind bin, schime ich mich nicht, 
Dir ganz mein Herz vertrauend zu entfalten. 


The difference in the reaction of the child and the adult to the shocks of the 
world lies in this, that whereas the child lives in a world of trust, a trust which, 
because it is unquestioning, renews itself, the adult has consciously to fight 
against the doubts which keep on assailing him. Therefore the contrast of 
white and red does not necessarily stand for opposite qualities. In the poem 
Wir drei, white in the third stanza: 


Und von weissen Azaleen 
Sangen die Spitsommerhimmel 


is connected with the childhood quality expressed in the red of the first 
stanza, and it is obvious here that red is by no means, even when used as a 
contrast, confined to a negative meaning. 

The predominant meaning of white in Else Lasker-Schiiler’s poetry is that 
which the colour has in its traditional use as the symbol of purity and 
innocence. How absolute this purity is becomes clear when stanzas such as 
the one from the late poem Es kommt der Abend: 


Es ruhen unsere Herzen liebverwandt, 
Gepaart in einer Schale: 
Weisse Mandelkerne — 


are viewed in the light of her reflections in Freundschaft und Liebe: “Gerade 
diese grosse Reinheit und Einheit erhebt die wirkliche Liebe iiber jedes 
andere Empfinden, sie geht nicht auf Raub von Reizen aus.” White has a 
dual meaning too, that associated with the rites of death, as in the opening 
lines of the poem Mutter: 


Ein weisser Stern singt ein Totenlied 
In der Julinacht, 
Wie Sterbegelaut in der Julinacht. 
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But generally the colour of death and mourning is black. To what extent 
Else Lasker-Schiiler subjectifies the colour black becomes obvious from the 
fact that the expression of black remains constantly endowed with its negative 
character, no matter to what objects or phenomena it is applied: “schwarze 
Posaunen’ (Elegie), “schwarzer Blitz’ (Richard Dehmel), ‘schwarze Aster’ 
(Pablo), ‘schwarzer Schritt’ (An meine Freunde), ‘schwarze Stunde’ (Vaga- 
bunden), ‘schwarzer Duft’ (Orgie), “schwarze Sterne’ (title of poem). Her 
general sorrow at a world in which man has turned away from God, or 
which seems to have been abandoned by God, is expressed by darkness as 
uch. In Ein Lied an Gott she expresses her existential dread: 


So dunkel ist es fern von deinem Reich 
O Gott, wie kann ich weiter hier bestehen. 


Of the blue piano, symbol of her poetry, she says: 


Es steht im Dunkel der Kellertiir, 
Seitdem die Welt verrohte. 


In pictures such as these the symbolic meaning of “dunkel’ is obvious from 
the context. When Else Lasker-Schiiler uses the colour black for the expres- 
sion of her grief, its symbolic representation is always subjective, as in the 
lines from An den Ritter aus Gold: 


Was soll ich tun, 
Wenn du nicht da bist. 


Von meinen Lidern 
Tropft schwarzer Schnee. 


Gold, too, is mostly used symbolically, as for instance in the title of the 
above poem, as an expression of nobility, or in the description “Pharao ist 
von Gold’, in Pharao und Joseph. Gold occurs most frequently in love-poems 
and in the Hebraic ballads. The colour gold, in metaphors with the adjective 
‘golden’, partakes of the nature of the ornamental, similar to the usage of 
Stefan George.” Abel’s countenance is a golden garden in Else Lasker- 
Schiiler’s poem Abel, and although the sentence ‘Agypten glinzte feierlich 
in goldenen Mantelfarben’, in Joseph wird verkauft is a metaphor of the time 
of the corn harvest, the ornamental effect is unmistakable. Together with 
gold Else Lasker-Schiiler uses, if only rarely, yellow. In the poem Nebel 
with the introductory lines: 


Wir sitzen traurig Hand in Hand, 
Die gelbe Sonnenrose, 

Die strahlende Braut Gottes, 
Leuchtet erdenabgewandt 
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the picture of the sunflower turning towards the sun is followed by the line 
‘Und wie golden ihr Blick war’. Yellow, as especially the metaphor ‘the 
radiant bride of God’ conveys, has for Else Lasker-Schiiler the quality 
implied in Goethe's definition ‘Es ist die nichste Farbe am Licht’,’* and be- 
comes the symbol of hope and blessing in a world described in the same poem 
as ‘das schwermiitige Leben’. The antithesis to the radiant brightness of 
yellow and light in Else Lasker-Schiiler’s poetry is, of course, the dark, but 
also, although much less frequently, metaphorical colour expressions con- 
nected with paleness and pallid effects, which can denote the deterioration 
of the world of man, as in the poem Die Verscheuchte, written in exile: 


Die Welt erkaltete, der Mensch verblich. 


Paleness is also used when expressing the grief of mourning, as the colour 


indicating that all life has departed: 


Der Morgen ist bleich von Traurigkeit, 
Es sind so viel junge Blumen gestorben. 
(Margret) 


The colour that brings life is green. It stands in combination with light 
for the reality of the day as opposed to a night of phantasy, “Kommt das 
Licht mit dem Griin’ (Ein Liebeslied). Green stands for Nature in general in 
the phrase of the poem O Gott, ‘Im Mensch, im Griin’. In An mein Kind, 
when after the death of her son night had fallen upon Else Lasker-Schiiler’s 
life, green now stands for a reality, the day, which her eyes can no longer 
bear, ‘Das Griin des Laubes tut ihnen weh’. There are two examples of green 
used symbolically of life-giving power, in Athanatoi the power of human 
love to overcome death: 


Und Immergriin schlingen wir um den Tod 
Und geben ihm Leben 


and in the late poem Jerusalem the power of God's love to overcome the 
spiritual barrenness of the world. The poem ends with a vision in which the 
rebirth of Jerusalem, the reconciliation of God and man, is accomplished: 


Es griissen uns 
Des ‘Einzigen Gottes’ lebendige Fahnen, 
Griinende Hinde, die des Lebens Odem sien. 


The expressive force of these colour metaphors of green is accentuated by 
the fact that they appear in the final stanzas of their poems, representing the 
climax of the underlying experience of the poem, and at the same time 
giving it its metaphysical meaning. Thus in the poem Wir beide the last 
line “Die diistre Erde hing noch griin am Baum’, embraces the vision of 
Paradise; the world before the Fall was green. Else Lasker-Schiiler uses green 
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very infrequently, and then only with a positive meaning. This isnoteworthy, 
if it is remembered what part the colour green plays in the poems of Heym 
and Trakl; as an expression of the cold and empty for Heym, and for Trakl, 
when he uses it negatively, as the symbol of decay and corruption.*® Poems 
like Wir beide, in which man is placed once more in his original closeness to 
God in Paradise, are full of light and movement. The same lightsome atmo- 
sphere finds its symbolic expression in silver. The playful charm of silver 
is emphasized because it is accompanied by graceful movement. In the poem 
Heim, which is pervaded by a sense of security, where stories are told all 
through the night until dawn, “Bis der Morgen kommt in Silberglocken’, 
morning beckons the sun, described as: 


Und wie sie tanzt auf unseren wiesenhellen 
Teppichen, leicht iiber sanftverschlungene Blumenstiele! 


Man sharing in such perfect movement feels himself lifted above his fate. 
Nothing would be more misleading than to consider final this solution for 
overcoming the contradictions of life. In Der letzte Stern, belonging to the 
early period of her writing (1905), the symbolic meaning of silver and the 
dance is the motif of the poem; around it are woven visions of an imaginary 
existence during the creation of the world. The beginning and end of the 
poem are a symbolic representation of the two poles in Else Lasker-Schiiler’s 
experience of life. Between the beginning lines: 


Mein silbernes Blicken rieselt durch die Leere, 


Nie ahnte ich, dass das Leben hohl sei 
and the end of the poem: 


Und ein Punkt wird mein Tanz 
In der Blindnis 


lies a picture full of dynamic movement, characterized in the line ‘Uner- 
miidlicher tanzte nie der Tanz’. When the dance stops, reality breaks in all 
the more strongly. If in one of her very last poems, Mein Herz ruht miide, 
she says: 
Ich fliesse Silberténe der Etiide ... 
Und bin nicht mehr und doch vertausendfacht. 
Und breite iiber unsere Erde: Friede 


her own peace has been won through acceptance of the world as it is, and 
in it her voice may yet be heard. 

Else Lasker-Schiiler prefers pure, definite colours. Their inherent symbolic 
functions demand no further shades of meaning. When in single cases she 
uses nuances, she does not do so for the sensuous attraction which they have 
in the lyrics of Impressionism, but for their distinct function of differentiating 
mostly among various states of mind. Characteristic examples are: 
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Seltsame Sterne starren zur Erde, 
Eisenfarbene mit Sehnsuchtsschweifen 
(Liebessterne) 


expressing an unfulfilled yearning for love; and: 


Und siisse Schwermutwolken ranken 
Sich iiber ihre Graber lilaheiss in Liebeszeilen 
(Unser stolzes Lied) 


where the colour, intensified by feeling, suggests family pride mingled with 
sadness. “Goldverklart’ is used to describe the attitude of all men, good or 
bad, towards God, in a transfigured reality (An Gott). “Bleierne Schatten’ 
reflect the fear that God may be dead (Weltende); “blauschwarz’ stands for 
sin (Der gefallene Engel). To emphasize the symbolic significance of a par- 
ticular colour, she combines it with the verb ‘bliihen’: 


Wie bliihte ich gern siiss empor 
An deinem Herzen himmelblau — 


(Verinnerlicht) 


to quote one typical example. With the stereotyped use of this metaphor 
‘bliihen’ her symbolic expression runs the risk of becoming a cliché. 

It will have been noticed that Else Lasker-Schiiler, in accordance with a 
stylistic feature of the lyric of Expressionism, frequently diverts the adjective 
from its regular use, or disregards sensory perception completely. As a 
result objects are endowed with uses and qualities which normally are not 
theirs. In her use of gold this produces symbols which give rise to the 
suspicion that the splendour is an end in itself. This tendency is especially 
striking in her poems dedicated to Senna Hoy. Eccentric metaphors like 
‘Trotzendes Gold seine Stirn war’ (Ballade), ‘Auf deinen Wangen liegen/ 
Goldene Tauben’ (Mein Liebeslied), are followed by the claim: 


Niemand kann so schén 
Mit deinen Hianden spielen, 


Schlésser bauen, wie ich 


Aus Goldfinger; 


culminating in the line ‘Du bist ganz aus Gold — ’. When colour is endowed 
with purely subjective meaning, or when it is applied to abstractions, its 
application to the respective noun can easily become arbitrary. That is to 
say, the expressive figuration of an image can be accomplished by the mere 
technique of adding a colour-adjective to an object with which it is incom- 
patible, and thus the image would represent the poet's skill but not his 
experience. One might be inclined to suspect Else Lasker-Schiiler of doing 
this with the colour black, which in its negative meaning she applies 
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apparently indiscriminately. Closer examination, however, shows that the 
fundamental effect of mourning which black expresses, becomes a purely 
aesthetic effect only where black occurs in the same poem as gold. So the 
stanza 

Von meinen Lidern 

Tropft schwarzer Schnee 


occurs in a poem of which the first stanza runs: 


Du bist alles was aus Gold ist 
In der grossen Welt. 
(An der Ritter aus Gold) 


The sentence “Und der Nachthimmel goss seinen schwarzen Duft’ occurs in 
the poem Orgie just before the lines: 


Und Jahrhunderte sanken 
Und reckten sich 
Und reihten sich wieder golden empor. 


The danger is that through this aesthetic use the colour becomes purely 
decorative, and in spite of its negative meaning, restores that illusion of 
beauty which it was intended to unmask. This, however, does not apply to 
the poems which have mourning for a relative or grief at the deterioration 
of the world for their subject. The symbolic representation of her grief at the 
fate of the world is so genuine because it is inseparable from her conception 
of the poet's duty to do penance for others. She did her best work in exile. 
If Else Lasker-Schiiler initiated the expressionistic style of giving direct 
expression to the poet's experience of a changing world, it was also she who, 
in her own works, kept this style within bounds and brought it to a purified 
perfection in her volume Mein Blaues Klavier. And if her poetry is of lasting 


value, it is so, because, as with her use of colour, it preserves a close link with 
tradition. 


NOTES 


1 Else Lasker-Schiiler Gedichte 1902-1943, ed. Friedhelm Kemp (Miinchen, 1959). 

* See Appendix ‘Zeugnis und Erinnerung’ in Ernst Ginsberg, Else Lasker-Schiiler, Dichtungen und 
Dokumente (Miinchen, 1951), p. $20. 

* The year of birth usually given, 1876, appears to be the result of her own statement. Cf. K. J. 
Holtgen’s dissertation Untersuchungen zur Lyrik Else Lasker-Schiilers (Bonn, 1955), p. 10. Dr Héltgen 
inspected the Register of Births at the Registrar’s office of Elberfeld, and found Else Lasker-Schiiler’s 
birth registered under No. 405/1869. 

* Juden in der Deutschen Literatur, ed. by Gustav Krojanker (Berlin, 1922), p. 187. 

® See her essay Gebet in Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 304. 

* Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 214. 

* Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 212. 

* Héltgen, op. cit., p. 70. 

® Essay Freundschaft und Liebe, Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 296. 

1° Thid., p. 300. 
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11 Goethes Naturwissenschaftliche Schriften, vol. 1, ‘Zur Farbenlehre’ (Edition Hermann Béhlau, 
Weimar, 1890), p. 314. 

12 Else Lasker-Schiiler believed in a mystical connexion between the Heavenly Bodies and man. 
Sterndeuterei, Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 204. The persistently baleful moon of Heym’s poems is an exception 
in her poetry as it occurs only in the poem Selbstmord. 

18 See George’s poem Komm in den totgesagten park und schau: 


Dort nimm das tiefe gelb, das weiche grau 
Von birken und von buchs, der wind ist lau. 
14 Goethe, op. cit., p. 318. 
15 Tbid., p. 319. 
16 Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 206. 
17 Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 298. 
18 Der Infant: Mit weissem antlitz lachelt der infant 
In dunklem goldumgiirtetem oval. 
19 Goethe, op. cit., p. 330. 
20 Cf. Kurt Mautz, “Die Farbensprache der expressionistischen Lyrik’, Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, vol. 
XXXII (1957), pp. 198-240. 











WOLFGANG BORCHERT’S QUEST FOR HUMAN FREEDOM 
BY ROBERT H. SPAETHLING 


WotrcaNnGc Borcuert calls himself a nihilist' and consequently is often 
referred to as a nihilist. Nihilism, in Borchert’s way of thinking, does, 
however, not mean the negation of all physical and metaphysical values, or 
a total bankruptcy of human effort. In Das ist unser Manifest Borchert leaves 
no doubt as to that: 


Aber wir sagen nicht nein aus Verzweiflung. Unser Nein ist Protest. Und 
wir haben keine Ruhe beim Kiissen, wir Nihilisten. Denn wir miissen in das 
Nichts hinein wieder ein Ja bauen. Hauser miissen wir bauen in die freie Luft 
unseres Neins, iiber den Schliinden, den Trichtern... und den offenen 
Miindern der Toten: Hauser bauen in die reingefegte Luft der Nihilisten, 
Hauser aus Holz und Gehirn und aus Stein und Gedanken (p. 313). 


Borchert’s nihilist is a radical sceptic, but he is moreover an active, 
creative person, a man reacting to a form of dogmatism that must be 
overcome. This creative form of nihilism, which is the preparatory step 
towards the rise of a new inspiration, is the basis from which Borchert’s 
literary spirit grows, the spirit of saying “No’ to hate and war and violence. 
Borchert’s nihilism is, then, a prerequisite to his message of hope and his 
pursuit of human freedom since it constitutes an act of critical evaluation of 
an unsatisfactory former state of being. 

The freedom, the search for which forms the core of Borchert’s writing, 
is analogous to Jean-Paul Sartre’s concept of freedom, although one might 
also call on Heidegger and Kierkegaard for further background. The bond 
with one’s previous form of being, Sartre suggests, can be loosened by a 
critical inquiry into its state and condition. In the process of a critical evalua- 
tion the questioner escapes from the influence of his being, the sum of former 
experiences and external associations, and attains his freedom in this act of 
breaking away.? This probing inquiry into a practised but unsatisfactory 
state of existence is Borchert’s basic concern from his first story Die Hunde- 
blume to Dann gibt es nur eins, his final exhortation bequeathed on his 
deathbed. 

The prisoner in Die Hundeblume is caught in a circle of hate and prejudice. 
Caught in that murderous cycle, “bist du so leer von Liebe, dass der Hass wie 
Sekt in dir aufschaumt’ (p. 31). The prisoner is locked in with his hate and 
prejudice, he is locked in with himself, the “Wesen, vor dem ich am meisten 
Angst habe’ (p. 25), and he nurtures thoughts of murdering his fellow man 
while running aimlessly in the ghastly circle of hate. “Alle Hinterminner 
hassen ihre Vorderm4nner ... So ist das in unserem Kreis hinter den grauen 
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Mauern — So ist es aber wohl anderswo auch, iiberall vielleicht’ (p. 32). 
The necessary break from his own being and from all associated human 
connexions has not yet occurred. 


Es ist nicht auszudenken, was alles geschehen wiirde, wenn sich plétzlich 
jeder auf das besinnen wiirde, was er eigentlich ist (p. 31). 


But the turn towards freedom comes, the prisoner realizes his moment of 
freedom in a dusty little flower which grows in the middle of the prison 
yard, ‘eine kleine gelbe Hundeblume’. The unpretentious and neglected 
little flower becomes the key that unlocks the prison cell and breaks the 
deadly circle, becomes a symbol of all that is unbound and alive. And in 
its light and warmth, in its “Erde ... Sonne, Meer und Honig’, he casts aside 


all that has burdened him: 


die Gefangenschaft, das Alleinsein, den Hunger nach Liebe, die Hilflosigkeit 
seiner zweiundzwanzig Jahre, die Gegenwart und die Zukunft, die Welt und 
das Christentum — ja, auch das! (p. 39). 


He becomes free, “so befreit war er, und nie war er so bereit zum Guten 
gewesen, als er der Blume zufliisterte ... werden wie du...’ (p. 39). Here, 
at the outset of his literary work, Borchert proposed the theme that was to 
remain until his death: the search for a new and significant way of life to 
be found only in the individual's liberation from an unsatisfactory physical 
and metaphysical order of things. 

Life had given Wolfgang Borchert little chance for intellectual experience, 
growth and transformation. His writings therefore show little thematic 
variations. There are, however, different degrees of emotional involvement, 
and often the feverish pitch of his unbridled voice fills the prose with a 
hectic tension detrimental to the artistic design. But the theme remains, and 
it is no coincidence that a story like the profoundly delightful Schischypusch, 
which was published posthumously but belongs to the earlier writings, can 
fit thematically into the chronological order of Borchert’s works at the 
beginning as well as at the end. 

The prisoner in Die Hundeblume had cast off his conventional ties to a 
dismal past, he had become ‘befreit ... und bereit zum Guten’. In this act 
he had characterized Borchert’s relationship to a new life. In the subsequent 
stories it is frequently Borchert’s native Hamburg that serves as a ‘seelische 
Landschaft’, reflecting the poet’s own relationship to life, his struggle with 
existence. 

In Billbrook a Canadian sergeant roams the destroyed Hamburg as one 
roams the cmptiness of a world without meaning. The Canadian walks 
through this world in which there is no true communication, no under- 
standing among humans -— only animosity, senseless noise and heartless 
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laughter. And things — “Laterne, Telefonzelle und Litfassaule’ — suffer while 
humans, enveloped by spite, remain callous and indifferent. ‘Und alle, 
Laterne, Telefonzelle und Litfassaule, alle gleich traurig und in ihren Tranen 
erstickt’ (p. 83). Ghastly spectres, disjointed, surrealistic apparitions, waiting 
for their rebirth, move towards the Canadian beseeching him to give them 
new meaning. Bill Brook comprehends the plea and as the presence of this 
new life rises within him, the windows tremble with excitement in expectant 
hope of transformation: 


‘Schén. Schén!" fliisterte der Kanadier und driickte seine heisse Stirn gegen 
das kalte Glas. “Schin, dass hier alles so lebendig ist. Hier. Und in Hopedale.’ 
Und er ging leise ins Zimmer zuriick. Heimlich und erregt klirrten die 
Fenster (p. 93). 


Horror and pain emanate from the city that lies there ‘dumpf, dunke 
drohend’, the city to which man is abandoned, ‘verloren an ein Meer vo™ 
Mauern, und ein Meer von MGrtel, Staub und Zement’ (p. 50). HamburS 
and the river Elbe within it furnish the realistic stage setting for Borchert * 
poetic projections and visions. As man is abandoned to the city in which 
he is ‘heimatlos, ohne Baum, ohne Vogel, ohne Fisch: vereinsamt, verloren, 
untergegangen (p. $0), so man is abandoned to himself. But knowledge of 
this means challenge and rebirth. Just as life — new life — grows from a 
nightmarish adventure in Billbrook, so an optimistic note ends Gesprach tiber 
den Dachern: “Und draussen, am Stadtrand, steht frostrein und durchsichtig 
der neue Morgen’ (p. 58). Hamburg mirrors sorrow and hope, Hamburg, 
‘Das ist mehr als ein Haufen Steine ... Das ist unser Wille, zu sein’ (p. 72). 
And the Elbe is more than a river that stinks “wie eben das Abwaschwasser 
einer Grosstadt stinkt’ (p. 94), the river Elbe represents the destiny of man- 
kind, “Lustvolle leidvolle Elbe! Lustvolles leidvolles Leben!’ (p. 96). The 
Elbe, Hamburg, heartbroken mankind, pain and grief of man, ugliness and 
threatening stupidity of man are depicted in these scenes of the city and the 
river. But none of these stories ends without the conviction that this 
experience must be met and overcome so that it can give rise to a new life — 
‘dann sagen wir: Elbe! Und wir meinen: Leben! Wir meinen: Ich und du’ 
(p. 97). And the wanderer through the night, “der Niachtliche’ in Die Stadt, 


adumbrates Beckmann’s plight and salvation: 


‘Nein, das Leben ist mehr, als im Regen laufen und nach Tiirdriickern 
fassen. Das Leben ist: Angst haben. Und Freude haben ... Freude, dass man 
weitergehen kann’ (p. 70). 


The focal point of Borchert’s search for a new way of life is his only drama, 
Draussen vor der Tiir, the most mysterious among all of Borchert’s writings 
and Beckmann, the hero of the play, is the theatrical representation of that 
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quest for human freedom which is the basis of the new life. The drama has 
two major cycles of development, which have as their centre the same 
fundamental theme: the quest for truth and identification. The first dramatic 
action, with which the main part of the play is concerned, depicts Beck- 
mann’s attempt to find himself by association with his fellow men. This 
stage of the quest proceeds in dream sequences set off structurally from the 
Prologue between God and Death. The second action reveals Beckmann’s 
own intellectual and spiritual progress and begins with his final awakening, 
his acknowledgment and acceptance of guilt. It comprises Beckmann’s 
realization that the answer to his questions cannot come from the outside; it 
means his severance from an external subject-object relationship and with it 
the agonizing experience of loneliness: 


Wohin soll ich denn? Wovon soll ich leben? Mit wem? Fiir was: 


Gibt denn keiner Antwort? 
Gibt keiner Antwort??? 
Gibt denn keiner, keiner Antwort??? 


The silence that surrounds this last questioning outcry produces the response 
necessary for an understanding of the entire drama. Throughout the play 
Beckmann engages the reader's — or the spectator’s — compassion, leads him 
to a state of sympathetic identification only to thrust him during the last 
scene into the sudden and uncomfortable realization that he represented a 
form of human experience which had to be overcome. The questions put to 
God and the universe are actually fired at the questioner himself. For ‘Hinter 
allem, was du Gott Sturm und Stern, Nacht Spiegel oder Kosmos und Hilde 
oder Evelyn nennst — hinter allem stehst immer du selbst. Eisig einsam’ (p. 
311). So the understanding grows that the answer to this last desperate and 
searching plea cannot be given except by Beckmann himself. For him and for 
all who search with him, the answer to the question “Wohin soll ich denn?’ 
lies within — within each individual. Just as Beckmann stands seemingly 
abandoned, alone outside the closed doors, so stands the one haggard and 
despondent seeker of God and truth in the early story Gesprich iiber den 
Dachern. Feverishly he shouts his anguish into the night: 


Reiss das Fenster auf, schrei hinaus, schrei, schwére, schluchze hinaus, 
briill dich hinaus mit allem was dich quilt und verbrennt: keine Antwort ... 
Schrei aus deinem Fenster dein Leid hinaus in die Welt: keine Antwort (p. $5). 


But at the end of that story he comes to the same understanding that 
grows out of Beckmann’s final silence: “Sind wir, wir selbst diese Antwort? 
Haben wir sie in uns, die Antwort, wie den Tod? Von Anfang an?’ (p. $7). 
Borchert voiced this thought again in Das ist unser Manifest: 
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Denn der Morgen, der hinter den Grasdeichen und Teerdachern aufsteht, 
kommt nur aus dir selbst ... hinter allem stehst immer du selbst ... Deine 
Frage. Deine Antwort (p. 311). 


The awareness, ‘Denn der Morgen ... kommt nur aus dir selbst’, completes 
Beckmann’s search too. It is the message that begins to take form after 
Beckmann’s awakening from the visions and dreams which have led him 
from frustration to despair while he has been seeking external rehabilitation. 
The human enigma, Beckmann, admirable in his quest for truth, despicable 
in his wretched self-pity, must at last discover that there can be no hope, no 
new life unless it be from within himself. And the final awareness that 
Beckmann must be his own answer to his questions requires no verbal 
expression. In other writings Borchert has discussed this belief elaborately 
and clearly. To have formulated it here would have been to deprive the play 
of its dramatic power and weaken its structure. The need for a rebirth as a 
first step towards new life is expressed throughout Borchert’s works. It is 
either clearly formulated or, more dramatically, insinuated by understate- 
ment or even by omission. Borchert was a master of understatement. The 
last part of Draussen vor der Tiir then, in contrast to the indifferent and 
frustrating verbosity in the preceding dream sequences, is an act of silent 
rebirth. 

Beckmann’s accusations are apparently directed against a society that fails 
him. When he cries out at the end, when he hurls his questions into the 
night, he accuses society and life. But underneath all this he cries out against 
himself. The main part of the drama is proof not only of the failure of others 
to admit Beckmann through their doors; it reveals with increasing definite- 
ness Beckmann’s own guilt. Just as Beckmann’s accusations of life clearly 
constitute the surface action to the end of the play, so the truth of the story 
lies underneath this surface and the truth is a critical evaluation of Beckmann 
himself, who is guilty of his own accusations. Beckmann remains in a 
subject-object relation to the world while he attempts to find himself. He 
searches for himself, truth and God. But he does it by joining the murderous 
circle of those prisoners in Die Hundeblume, a circle that spells either hostility, 
or at best indifference or incomprehension. Beckmann commits himself to 
that circle by accusation and prejudice. He senses the necessity of breaking 
away from a world in which he is but an object, a name, ‘Beckmann. Einfach 
Beckmann. So wie der Tisch Tisch heisst’ (p. 109). Yet a moment comes 
when he is almost drawn back permanently into the conventional order of 
things by the girl. The girl’s love tempts him to forget, but his watchful and 
suspicious conscience drives him away from her to the final collapse that 
signifies the breaking down of all external relations. Not until the end of the 
play will he, through the awareness of his guilt and the consequent experience 
of anxiety, find the way to the necessary dissociation from his former being 
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and become free. For Angst is the “original revelation of freedom’,* a state of 
being which Beckmann experiences for the first time when his conscience, 
in the form of the one-legged persecutor, relentlessly confronts him with his 
guilt. As long as Beckmann confines himself to the hope of being able to 
re-establish connexion with the world about him, Der Andere remains his 
companion. Der Andere shows Beckmann’s subconscious projection of him- 
self into the world, his conventional involvement in humanity. He disappears 
at the moment when Beckmann abandons the delusion of finding himself or 
freedom in a conventional relationship to the world about him. He disappears 
as Beckmann withdraws from external influences and, in the act of separa- 
tion, becomes free. To become free, however, means to prepare the ground 
for the new life, for the ‘Freude, dass man weitergehen kann’ (p. 70), the 
‘Ankunft zu einem neuen Lieben, zu einem neuen Lachen, zu einem neuen 
Gott’ (p. 61); it means to throw open the gate to that new morning waiting 
before the city. And it is all the same new morning, be it ‘ein heller Fleck’ 
(p. 71) on the horizon or the young day rising behind the “Grasdeichen und 
Teerdachern’ (p. 311), because this new morning ‘kommt aus dir selbst’ 

(p. 311). The external manifestation of hope for freedom and of the longing 
to be kind and good is unassuming. It can be found anywhere and every- 
where: in a dusty dandelion, in a little piece of street tar. Or it may be 
implied, as at the end of Beckmann’s drama, so that it can silently grow and 
be experienced. 

Beckmann is the dramatis persona embodying all aspects of Wolfgang 
Borchert’s quest for human freedom and a better form of existence. Beck- 
mann most clearly shows the fallacy of attempting to perpetuate uncritically 
a practised but unsatisfactory form of life, and his protest against this form 
of life is his ‘nihilism’. Beckmann embodies the despair and anxiety that 
results in dissociation: the separation from his own being. But in the process 
of critical investigation and re-evaluation of himself he is eminently alive 
and free. When he seems on the verge of collapse from desperate fear and 
solitude, when he hurls the last questions into the universe, he is alive, free 
and ready to do good. He belongs to the living, to the procreators of that 
new life which grows from the attainment of freedom. 


NOTES 


1 Wolfgang Borchert, Das Gesamtwerk (Rowohlt, 1959), p. 313. 

2 Jean-Paul Sartre, L’ Etre et le néant (Gallimard, Paris, 1943), p. 65. 

3 Cf. Robert Champigny, Stages on Sartre’s Way (Indiana Liaiwereiay Press, Bloomington, 1959), 
pp. 87ff. 

* Von driiben nach driiben, Wolfgang Borchert, Das Gesamtwerk, pp. 298ff. 








FRIEDO LAMPE AND HIS WORK — AN INTRODUCTION 
BY LIONEL THOMAS 


Ir Professor Leonard Forster had not included what he rightly calls the 
‘fantasia’ Eduard: eine kleine Formfibel in his collection German Tales of Our 
Time (Harrap, London, 1953) few English speaking students would have 
become acquainted with the work of Friedo Lampe. This deliberately 
unpretentious offering in which various styles are delightfully parodied (e.g. 
the parson’s address at a christening, the newspaper report with the stress on 
‘human interest’, the solicitor’s letter) reveals two salient characteristics of 
Lampe’s work in general, a preoccupation — one might even say obsession — 
with problems of form and an ironical humour which seems to be in the 
‘laughter through tears’ tradition. Nevertheless the ‘fantasia’ is far from 
typical of his work as a whole and seems almost out of place in the volume 
of his collected works published, with brief comment by Johannes Pfeiffer, 
in 1955 (Rowohlt, Hamburg). Little has been written about him; his friend 
Kurt Kusenberg has described him (Merkur, vol. IV, 1950, pp. 420-6) and 
there are other articles by J. Maass (Die neue Rundschau, vols. LVI-LVII, 
1945-46, pp. 492-6), Johannes Pfeiffer (Buch und Bildung, vol. V, 1953, pp. 
366-8, also Nachwort to collected works), Jan Dornum (Akzente, vol. VI, 
1955: review of collected works — he mentions an article by Horst Lange in 
Horizont) and A. Kern (‘Un poéte parle d’un poéte’, Allemagne d’aujourd hui, 
vol. IV, 1956, pp. 86-7). 

Lampe was shot by a Russian sentry due to a misunderstanding on 2nd 
May, 1945. Born in Bremen in 1899, he grew up in the city and its environs 
whose topographical features form the background to much of his work. 
His lucid portrayal of places and their relative positions in a given area is 
largely the result of employing such a model. Bremen and district, besides 
providing the basis of reality, conjured up for Lampe the nostalgia of child- 
hood and had an atmosphere which was in keeping with his own lyrical and 
dream-like poetic mood. Of course Lampe is no devotee of “Heimatkunst’ 
in the sense in which this term is sometimes applied to the work of Otto 
Ludwig, Fritz Reuter or Theodor Storm: by the end of the nineteenth 
century the community, particularly in ports exposed to contacts with 
foreign countries, had begun to disintegrate and the problem of the indi- 
vidual’s loneliness within a complex social system (in the opinion of Angus 
Wilson the main concern of the modern novel) had already emerged. Lampe 
touches upon this problem (e.g. the old man who has nobody to talk to in 
Am Rande der Nacht) and never suggests that the inhabitants of a given area 
have a common sense of purpose or an understanding of one another. 
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Although mainly North Germans in the way they speak or behave, his 
characters seem thrown together by chance. 

After studying literature and the history of art at the universities of 
Heidelberg, Munich and Freiburg, Lampe returned to his native city to edit 
Schiinemanns Monatshefte. Later he turned, possibly in search of a more reliable 
source of income, to librarianship, studying under Erwin Ackerknecht in 
Stettin and then working in the “Volksbibliothek’ in Hamburg. After five 
years he was drawn back to literature — already his greatest interest — and 
went to work in Berlin as reader to the Rowohlt Press. Within a year, 
however, the press had been dissolved and many of its publications con- 
fiscated by the Nazi government, including Lampe’s first and only novel Am 
Rande der Nacht (1933). In the same year there appeared a collection of 
eighteenth-century writings edited by Lampe (Lebendiges 18. Jahrhundert, 
Verlag der Rot-und-Schwarz-Drucke) which shows his deep understanding 
and appreciation of the poetic aspects of eighteenth-century culture: this is 
the fruit of wide, intensive and perceptive reading. In the next few years 
Lampe continued to act as reader for Claassen und Goverts, Hamburg, and 
for his friend Karl Heinz Henssel, but he also devoted himself to writing. 
In 1937 his longish story Septembergewitter appeared. In the meantime he had 
made friends in literary circles — Kusenberg, Henssel, Gerhard Kramer, but 
his work failed to win popularity with the reading public. This was not 
surprising, for it was not concerned with topical problems and could cer- 
tainly have found no favour with the Nazis, who may have dismissed it as 
decadent. Lampe wrote in a period remarkably unfavourable to the produc- 
tion of literature of enduring value and it is very probable that his reputation 
would have grown had he survived the war by even a few more productive 
years. Although he lived longer than Wolfgang Borchert, he was less 
productive and began to write much later; his whole existence, like Borchert’s 
was overshadowed and threatened by the Third Reich and the war. In his 
last years he tried to regard the destruction of Germany as a positive ex- 
perience, a “Lauterungsprozess ; a few weeks before his death he wrote “Wir 
wollen Abschied nehmen, an nichts Irdisches mehr gebunden sein, wollen so 
ins Leben treten, als wenn wir schon gestorben waren’. 

Kusenberg has given a vivid impression of Lampe the man; he was almost 
two metres tall and his shy clumsy movements were those of a giant who 
is constantly afraid of breaking something; his unusually long and loose 
jackets seemed to hang about him. His self-consciousness because of his size 
made him feel more at his ease when seated; he enjoyed listening rather than 
talking, and his shyness contained the elements of suspicion, serenity and 
mockery. By 1940, when he brought out an anthology Land der Griechen 
(Die Waage) which throws light on the relationship between the culture of 
the Greeks and aspects of German literature, Lampe was especially interested 
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in Greek civilization and, when unpublished stories appeared as a collection 
entitled Von Tiir zu Tiir in 1946 (Claassen und Goverts, Hamburg), three of 
these were inspired by Greek themes, Die Alexanderschlacht, Die kalydonische 
Eberjagd and Der Raub der Europa. A further slim volume Aus dem Nachlass 
was published by the same press in 1950. In general his work did not sell 
well before, during or after the war and was unseasonable for the age both 
in form and content. 

Lampe appears to have read and admired many writers from different 
literatures and periods, including Hofmannsthal, Bang, Keyserling, Virginia 
Woolf, Stifter and Novalis, but it would be a difficult and probably 
unrewarding task to look for direct influence; it is more likely that he felt 
some affinity with each of them on account of isolated aspects of their art; 
for example there can be no doubt that he was drawn to Hofmannsthal’s 
lyrical, melancholy approach to the portrayal of human existence and life’s 
continuity, yet the atmosphere he conveys is less decadent and sex problems, 
although not ignored, do not play a dominant part. With earlier writers he 
shares an interest in children and their reactions to particular situations, a 
tendency to impressionism, to the use of symbols and to the portrayal of his 
characters thoughts — often incongruous in relation to their apparent pre- 
occupation. Because of his interest in form Lampe was especially attracted by 
lyrical poetry (three poems appeared in Aus dem Nachlass) and the shorter 
type of story exhibiting some of the characteristics of the “Novelle’. Even 
his longest work occupies little more than a hundred pages in the collected 
edition of about 320 pages; this is his short novel Am Rande der Nacht in 
which we are introduced to the activities, thoughts and reaction to situation 
of a number of different characters, varying in age and social position, but 
all living in a given area of a sea-port on the North German coast on a 
September night between the hours of 7.30 p.m. and midnight. “Young 
German’ writers like Gutzkow believed that they had discovered a method 
of conveying actuality in the “Nebeneinanderroman’, in which attention was 
devoted in successive chapters to the activities of different characters or 
groups of characters, sometimes from varying walks of life, to whom the 
author returned from time to time, so that the-reader had the impression 
that a number of people underwent different experiences simultaneously. 
Such an impression can only be given satisfactorily by a painstaking artist 
who is prepared to give form to his tale and to select characters, objects or 
situations which have a wider symbolic or poetic significance. Lampe is such 
an artist; it is obvious that he has written carefully, paying particular attention 
to aesthetic considerations. The ‘tranche de vie’ which he offers is chosen 
with perception, presented with artistry and rounded off by an event which 
has both symbolical significance and central interest for the story as a whole 
— the sailing of the ship Adelaide. The characters are not portrayed fully, mor 
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do they develop in the course of the action but the reader learns much about 
them from the way they behave. 

From Lampe’s presentation of the various episodes and the way in which 
one impression merges into another, it is clear that he has studied film- 
technique. His admiration for the film as an art form is reflected in the story 
Laterna magica. An extract from a letter he wrote when he was composing 
or at least planning the work sums up his intention and indicates not only 
the degree of his indebtedness to Hofmannsthal but also his determination to 
adapt film-technique to his requirements: 


Es soll ein kleines Buch werden. Eine ziemlich wunderliche Sache. Wenige 
Stunden, so abends zwischen 8 und 12 in einer Hafengegend, ich denke dabei 
an das Bremer Viertel, in dem ich meine Jugend verbracht habe. Lauter kleine 
filmartig voriibergleitende, ineinander verwobene Szenen nach dem Hof- 
mannsthalschen Motto ‘Viele Geschicke fiihle ich neben dem meinen,/ 
Durcheinander spielt sie alle das Dasein’. 


Episodes in the story are linked by contact, however tenuous, between 
characters, sometimes by a meeting between characters who know one 
another, sometimes by characters who are unacquainted one with the other, 
passing in the same area or using the same tram. Anticipatory allusions to 
characters to be introduced prepare us for their appearance, sometimes 
building up an atmosphere of mystery: an example is the gossip by the tram 
conductor to the students about the captain of the ship on which they are to 
travel — the references to ‘die dicke Nelly’ (his dog) and the ‘schicken 
Stewards’, delivered with a mysterious grin by the speaker, create a sinister 
enigma in the minds of the young men. By such methods Lampe conveys a 
unity of approach in which the underlying moods are melancholy at 
transience, delight in beauty, horror at evil and ugliness, often humour at 
human weakness. In accordance with the central idea of the motto from 
Hofmannsthal, Lampe views the experiences of the characters with sympathy 
and feels a link with them in that their fates, like his own, play a part in 
existence. In many ways Time may be regarded as the hero of this story 
without a central character, for it is Time which occupies the thoughts 
directly or indirectly of several characters, who have time to waste (e.g. the 
students kicking their heels until their boat sails) or are short of time (the 
announcer who longs to visit his sick wife, but is unable to do so because of 
the demands of his employer on his time). 

Lampe plunges straight into his story and introduces what is for him a 
symbol of darkness and evil, the rats which some boys and girls hope to see 
on the banks of the moat (Stadtgraben) as it grows dusk: near by are the 
swans, a contrasting symbol of light and, purity, watched over by their 
keeper, who, as we learn later, is afraid of them being attacked by rats. The 
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lonely old man sits in the park near by, unwilling to go to his lonely home; 
he meets a young man Peter whom he often addresses on his way home. 
Peter, who knows little about women despite his twenty-eight years, is later 
accosted by Fanny, the daughter of the keeper; she has left her father’s house 
to live as a prostitute. The old man eventually decides to go home where he 
hopes his son and daughter-in-law will visit him, but they have taken a trip 
on a pleasure boat and the nymphomaniac Berta who is constantly deceiving 
her easy-going husband is dancing with the mate. Meanwhile a middle-aged 
woman, Frau Jacobi, returns home to find her lodger Herr Berg playing 
Bach on his flute: he continues, even when he learns that a neighbour, 
Mahler, is dying. Later, after Mahler's death, Frau Jacobi sits up with his 
widow. Near the house one of the girls introduced in the first episode is 
preparing for bed and looks out of the window over a neighbouring garden 
where her geography teacher Hennicke is reading from a book of adventure 
to his sons — the little-travelled Hennicke who has studied geography 
because of his longing for far-off lands is ridiculed by his friend the Customs 
Inspector who now arrives: the latter is angry at a swindle he has uncovered 
but is calmed by his gentle friend and relaxes with an adaptation from Goethe 
‘Hier darf man doch mal Mensch sein’. The coming of night and the passing 
of time are associated with the music of the flute in an attempt to build up an 
impression of transience: this September night, so unimportant in some ways, 
is momentous in that it will never be repeated (Lampe, Gesamtwerk, Ham- 


burg, 1955, p. 34): 


Ja, die Zeit ging dahin, fiir den einen zu langsam und fiir den andern zu 
schnell. Und doch ging sie weder schnell noch langsam, sondern in gleich- 
miassigem, unerbittlichem, pausenlosem Schritt, streng und gesetzhaft wie das 
Flétenspiel des Herrn Berg, das iiber die Garten dahinklang, steigend, fallend, 
unaufhérlich, in ehernem Gleichmass. Und dies Dahingehen, Dahinfliessen 
war nicht froh und nicht traurig, sondern einfach daseiend — unergriindlich. 
Die Zeit bewegte sich in allem, bewegte alle und alles, und alle bewegten sich 
in ihr ... Der Tag war verstrémt, die Nacht war heraufgekommen, irgendeine, 
eine von unzahligen, und sie wiirde nie so wiederkommen. 


As night falls, we are taken to the ‘Astoria’, an amusement hall, where 
dancing, wrestling and variety turns take place. Berta and her husband spend 
the evening there. Meanwhile two students, who are travelling that night 
to Rotterdam on the Adelaide, have dinner with the sadistic captain. The 
young men are sickened by the captain’s insulting and degrading behaviour 
towards the steward Bauer in whom they recognize a former fellow-student. 
Later Bauer kills the captain’s repulsive dog when the brute attacks him and 
is advised by Anton to leave the ship: he is too apathetic to do so, however, 
and seems in some perverse way to enjoy being tormented, as Anton remarks. 
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Many of the episodes which follow take place in the ‘Astoria’ where the two 
students mete the evening: here the reader meets many new characters, 
including the dancers Nita and Fred, the two wrestlers, the handsome young 
Alvaroz and the older uglier Dieckmann who is driven to batter his opponent 
because the latter reacts coldly to his overtures of friendship, the boy Addi 
and his cruelly thoughtless father who is ruining his son’s health by using 
him as a subject for sensational displays of hypnotism, the humane and 
likeable announcer who is worried about his wife, the grasping yet smooth- 
tongued director. At one point, the boy Addi, seeking to escape from his 
father, meets the gruff but kind-hearted Customs Inspector on his way home: 
the latter, who has lost his wife and has no children, would be pleased to 
look after the boy but is powerless to help because he has no legal right to 
do so. This melancholy at the man-made obstacles to kindly, natural be- 
haviour is also present in the episode in which the Inspector, who has a 
great respect for the dignity with which his uniform invests him, explains 
to the street sausage-seller Kr6mke that he cannot be seen eating in public: 
Krémke’s reply is “Uberall Schranken ... und wozu?’ 

After portraying further episodes, many of them endowed with much 
human interest, Lampe returns finally to the ship Adelaide as she sails. 

Some of the characters are portrayed in contrast one to another: they tend 
to appear in pairs, the girls Fifi and Luise, the boys Hans and Erich, Hennicke 
and the Customs Inspector, the students Anton and Oskar. Of the two boys 
who roam the streets in the dusk, Hans is the leader in boyish pranks, while 
Erich, who really longs to return home, does not dare to do so because he 
fears to lose the friendship of Hans whom he adores. Anton and Oskar are 
differentiated through their behaviour towards their former fellow-student 
Bauer: Anton tries to renew their acquaintance, but Oskar, who sets great 
store by correct conduct, is embarrassed by Anton’s familiarity towards an 
inferior. 

All Lampe’s stories, even Am Rande der Nacht, tend to the form of the 
Novelle in that they usually centre upon an incident or situation, as many of 
the titles suggest (Septembergewitter, Spanische Suite, Die Alexanderschlacht) 
yet the creation of mood or the analysis of thought blurs the significance of 
the event, so that one cannot describe them in terms of any definite genre, 
e.g. there are too many plots interwoven for them to be considered as 
straightforward Erzahlungen. 

Lampe’s greatest single achievement is probably the story Septembergewitter 
the action of which, like that of Am Rande der Nacht, is played out during the 
author’s favourite month — here from four o'clock in the afternoon till late 
the same evening. For Lampe autumn has peculiar significance as the dividing 
point between life and death, when nature is most beautiful and fruitful, yet 
already on the verge of decay (cf. Das dunkle Boot, Gesamtwerk, p. 199, 
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‘September, so voll im Leben, so nah am Tod’). In the same way change is 
suggested through the introduction of the transitional period between day 
and night. In this story the central episode of the storm underlines the work- 
ing of human passions and creates a tenser atmosphere than that which 
prevailed in the novel. Even greater perfection of form is attained by a 
variation on the technique employed in Am Rande der Nacht. The story 
begins with a reference to a balloon which is sailing over the area in which 
the action is to take place and ends once more high above the earth at the 
moment when the Danish coast is sighted from the same balloon. This 
framework episode strengthens the impression of an epic, impartial approach 
by the author and also introduces the terrain to the reader in the most natural 
manner. Many characters are presented in the story, but the two principal 
episodes are, firstly, the solution of a murder mystery and the arrest of the 
murderer, secondly the capture, red-handed, of a malevolent youth who has 
caused distress to young children by cutting the string on their kites, so 
that they lose them in flight. Each of these episodes is the main event for one 
group of characters, one group being adults, the other children: in this way 
the worlds of adult and child with their different sets of values are strikingly 
contrasted. The boy Martin proves his valour by preventing “Drachen- 
Emil’ from causing the little girls to lose their kite and is admitted into the 
boys’ secret club in consequence; yet, ironically enough, the kite with its 
symbolical “Lach-Wein-Gesicht’ is irreparably damaged in the storm which 
follows. The action alternates between the little vik and their grandfather 
the grave-digger, a gang of boys, the organist Metzler who has murdered 
the schoolmistress he loves from jealousy, an army officer stationed in the 
district who also loved the dead girl, the brother and sister of the murdered 
Marie Olfers, a widow (Martin's mother) who cannot reconcile herself to the 
loss of her husband, and the poet Runge who (like Lampe by the time he 
composed this story) appreciates the poetical beauty and symbolical signifi- 
cance of Greek legends, two of which, Leda and the swan and Odysseus's 
meeting with Nausicaa, are woven into the story. Metzler’s arrest does not 
surprise the reader, but confirms his suspicions. The most effective scenes are 
those in which the children appear, e.g. the mock funeral given to the 
broken kite or the barbarous ceremony of initiation which Martin has to 
undergo in order to join the boys’ club. Lampe excels in his understanding of 
children. It is a great merit in his style that he seems able to convey the 
thoughts or speech of his characters in a form which strikes a sympathetic 
chord in the reader because at times it seems natural to the character in 
question and because this method conveys the essence of the character to the 
reader better than mere description. One example among many is the follow- 
ing passage in which the boy Martin, sitting by the swimming bath in 
unhappy isolation because he is not a member of the boys’ gang, thinks of 
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how the father whom he adored had taught him to swim and then suddenly 
died from blood poisoning, despite his apparent health and strength: 


Oh, wie war das komisch gewesen, als Vater ihm das Schwimmen beige- 
bracht hatte — ‘Junge, nun mal los, nun mal nicht so viel Fisimatenten’ — und 
war neben ihm her geschwommen und hatte seinen kraftigen Arm ausge- 
streckt, und Martin hatte daraufgelegen und die Schwimmbewegungen 
gemacht, die hatte ihm Vater an Land beigebracht, und dann hatte er, ohne 
dass Martin es merkte, den Arm weggezogen — und Martin konnte schwim- 
men, ganz allein. Und in denselben kriftigen, sehnigen Arm, der ihn so gut 
getragen hatte durchs Wasser, musste Martin denken, in denselben Arm ist der 
kleine Dorn gedrungen von den Stachelbiischen, als Vater im Garten gear- 
beitet hat, nur ein ganz kleiner Dorn, und ein blauer Aderstreif ist den Arm 
raufgelaufen, hin zum Herzen, und dick geschwollen war auf einmal der Arm, 
und als der Vater noch gelacht hat: “Ist ja nichts, wegen so was zum Arzt’, 
da hat der kleine Dorn auch schon den kriftigen, rosigen, frischen Mann 
gefallt, und er ist dagelegen im Sarge, in der guten Stube, im Sommer, und 
draussen sein Garten, den er so geliebt hat, und alles so bliihend. 


Although there are literary phrases typical of the author (‘hat der kleine 
Dorn ... den kraftigen, rosigen, frischen Mann gefillt’), a number of 
colloquialisms to suggest the thoughts of the boy (‘ein blauer Aderstreif ist 
den Arm raufgelaufen’) or the speech of his father (‘Ist ja nichts, wegen so 
was zum Arzt’) are introduced, so that the actual events in terms of real 
life are brought home vividly to the reader. Here, as often in other passages, 
Lampe makes use of ‘und’ as a means of linking one thought with another. 
Sometimes this device is employed in narrative or descriptive passages, e.g. 
in the first paragraph of the story. 

The collection Von Tiir zu Tiir contains eleven stories of which three are 
of particular interest, Von Tiir zu Tiir itself, Spanische Suite and Am Leuchtturm. 
Von Tiir zu Tiir is the account of a young wife’s dream, during her midday 
nap, of an old aunt, now long since dead, whom she feared when she visited 
her as a child. The dream atmosphere is well conveyed in a series of episodes 
in which characters known to the child behave very oddly, and there is a 
sudden change of mood from the funeral of the aunt to the wedding of an 
old sea captain Brodersen (the aunt’s admirer) in which the child discovers 
to her horror that she is to be the bride. Gradually the dream fades, the 
young woman finds her husband in the next room: they take a walk and 
visit the graves of the characters in the dream, and a memory of the aunt's 
taste for haddock links the end with the beginning, in which the child is 
sent to her aunt with some of this fish as a present. 

The evocative Spanische Suite gives an impression of a concert in which a 
young violinist and composer plays his work for the first time. Juan is of 
mixed blood with a Spanish mother and an astute but unimaginative North 
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German businessman as father (shades of Thomas Mann’s Tonio Kréger'!). 
Lampe conveys the thoughts and preoccupations of various members of the 
audience, the orchestra, the soloist and the conductor, the cloakroom 
attendant. Here the usual tendency to melancholy is held in check and the 
season of spring is introduced as symbolical of young Juan’s hopes for the 
future, now that his first work has been acclaimed. 

The atmosphere of boredom at the seaside during a period of time when 
there are few visitors is carefully built up in the masterly though sombre tale 
Am Leuchtturm. Almost all the characters presented have personal worries or 
hopes which are doomed to disappointment: the lighthouse keeper's wife 
is unable to retain in her café the services of the waiter Albert, who leaves 
because there are too few customers for him to make a profit through tips, 
Alma loses her lover to the sea (longing in young men for the sea or far-off 
countries is a frequently recurring motif in Lampe’s work), the engineer 
whom Lili meets on holiday and to whom she is attracted deceives her with a 
young widow, Fritz Freese the reporter of the local paper (Lampe himself at 
an earlier stage?) is depressed at his lack of progress as a journalist; only the 
less sensitive seem to avoid unhappiness, ‘Justizrat’ Backer in a jolly mood 
holidaying with his children, the conceited singer Otto Laube and the lady 
admirer who gives him rapt attention, the ambitious Albert. Once more a 
high vantage point (the top of the lighthouse) i is employed by the author as a 
suitable position from which to describe the land around and the pre- 
occupation with the portrayal of exact topographical detail which is so 
characteristic of Lampe’s work is very marked in the story. The tale ends 
with John, Alma’s sailor lover, watching the coast recede as the ship steams 
away. 

The other stories in the collection, with the exception of Eduard: eine 
kleine Formfibel (already mentioned) are closely related in theme and style to 
items published in Aus dem Nachlass, so that it is most convenient to consider 
the rest of Lampe’s work as a whole. The three stories which are adaptations 
of Greek legends or introduce an episode from Greek history are Der Raub 
der Europa, Die kalydonische Eberjagd and Die Alexanderschlacht. The first two 
are a skilful re-telling of old legends. One of Lampe’s three published poems 
has also a Greek theme (‘Alkestis’). The most important and least derivative 
of this group of works, however, is undoubtedly Die Alexanderschlacht. This 
amusing tale is concerned with a student whois writing a thesis on the battles of 
Alexander the Great, but is forced to waste time with his uncle at a spa where 
he is expected to converse with a rich banker and his stupid daughter (part of 
his uncle’s plan for his future) and accompany them to the trivial amusements 
provided by the theatre. The student falls asleep in the theatre and dreams 
that he takes part in the battle of Issos, receiving a mortal wound in the service 
of his hero Alexander: he is awakened by his uncle who is annoyed at his 
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behaviour. Later he refuses an invitation to a conventionally rich meal and 
seeks solitude. Lampe brings out well the contrast in a sense of values between 
those with cultured interests and those intent only on a round of facile 
pleasures. 

The limitations of space preclude an examination of Lampe’s remaining 
stories and poems in which a number of motifs employed in other works recur. 
However, it is hoped that this brief survey of Lampe’s main work will 
encourage readers to consult his slim volume themselves. 














RE-EDUCATION THROUGH LITERATURE: 
ERWIN STRITTMATTER’S TINKO 


BY R. C. ANDREWS 


Tue German socialist realist novel of the last twenty years can be loosely 
classified under two main headings: (a) the anti-fascist novel and (b) the 
pro-Communist novel. The first group includes all those works which have 
set out to analyse the spread of the Nazi fever in the German body politic 
and to set up a code of social hygiene to prevent a relapse. This prophylactic 
literature advocates as a matter of course the use of the Marxist vaccine. It is 
with the clinical results of this vaccination that the second group of novels 
is concerned. They present us with a series of controlled social experiments 
to demonstrate the efficacy of the vaccine in combating the fascist virus. At 
the moment the first group (the analytical case-histories) far outnumber the 
second (the demonstration cures). Most of the recent novels by such varying 
writers as Arnold Zweig, Anna Seghers, Willi Bredel, Bodo Uhse, Wolfgang 
Schreyer and Friedrich Wolf take the reader up to the collapse of the Nazi 
state but no further. The next stage in the socialist realist novel will be to 
present a series of object lessons in how to live. Life will be shown as some- 
thing infinitely worth while when it is organized on Marxist lines, with 
reason enthroned and with institutions based on principles of equality and 
brotherhood. Erwin Strittmatter’s Tinko,’ first published in 1954, is one of 
the first works to attempt this. The importance attached to this novel by the 
East German régime can be gauged from the fact that the film version has 
just been completed. In its tour of the cinemas it will follow closely behind 
the film of Heinrich Mann’s Der Untertan. Thus in rapid succession East 
German audiences will have been presented with both sides of the re-educa- 
tion programme: the exposure of embryonic Nazism on the one hand and 
the founding of a “Volksdemokratie’ on the other. 

Probably nowhere in Europe has there been such a vigorous campaign 
against “Schundliteratur’ and the strip-cartoon as in East Germany. In the 
D.D.R. the literary taste of children is the departmental responsibility of the 
Ministry of Culture, just as the care of their teeth is the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Health. Where art is a weapon, children must be trained in 
arms at an early age. Thus children’s literature is becoming more and more 
obsessed with the class-struggle (as the recently published school-readers 
show), and the children’s story is an invaluable weapon in the ideological 
conflict with reaction. It has been adapted by Strittmatter to serve the 
interests of the Communist Party just as the thriller has been adapted by 
Wolfgang Schreyer (Unternehmen Thunderstorm), the opera by Hanns Eisler 
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(Johann Faustus) and the cabaret song by Erich Weinert. Thus the divertimenti 
of the West have been stripped of frivolity and whimsy and turned into 
massive allies of the East German cultural offensive. Tinko is a splendid 
example of this functional approach to literature. It is not surprising therefore 
to find that the new broom has swept away the Teutonic counterparts of 
Billy Bunter, William, and Hopalong Cassidy. The apolitical camaraderie 
and clannishness of the traditional children’s story make way here for 
deliberate political schooling, for the transformation of the enfant terrible 
into the Young Pioneer. Though this is not exclusively a children’s book, it 
is about children and directed at children. Because of this, the basic aims of 
literature in the D.D.R. can be all the more clearly discerned, because the 
author, as he tells his tale and pleads his case, has his eyes on his audience. 
He has to keep them listening. Hence he must eschew irony and elaborate 
symbolism and get on with the story. And though political integrity and 
literary values are sometimes at cross-purposes, the author does succeed in 
calling a number of spades by their proper names. Certainly no one in the 
West will mistake them for anything else. 

Tinko is a story of the clash of the new society with the old. The old 
society is represented by farmer Kraske with his 60 acres in the village of 
Marzbach, Niederlausitz. He is an old man who acquired his land by a 
piece of opportunism when the big estates were broken up after the war. He 
is jealous of his land and regards himself as superior to all the landless job- 
hunters, composed of displaced persons from beyond the Neisse and returned 
P.O.W.s from Russia. Among the latter is his son Ernst, who represents the 
new society with its Communist ideals. He has returned from Russia 
convinced of the need for collective farming and automation in agriculture. 
Tinko, Ernst’s son, who has lived with his grandfather during the war and 
is therefore committed to his way of life, becomes the object of a tug-of-war 
between the two generations. His gradual weaning from the irrational 
patriarchalism of his grandfather to the progressive rationalism of his father 
is the story of this book. It is another example of the erosion of reactionary 
thinking by what the author regards as the irresistible tide of Marxism. 

It is only natural in a village tale of this kind that the main points of 
conflict between father and son should all read like leaves from a farmer’s 
handbook: egg-marketing methods, combine-harvesting, drilling-machines 
and the like. At bottom it is a case of for or against collectivism, for or against 
the “Bauernhilfe’ with its central depot of machines. Against these new ideas 
August Kraske fights with a choleric contrariness, disguising his stubbornness 
as the pride of the self-made man. He drives himself, his wife and Tinko 
with the fury of a slave-owner in his efforts to compete by manual labour 
with the machines of his neighbours. He is encouraged to resist by his 
neighbour, Kimpel, a rascally profiteer and exploiter, who is really the evil 
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genius of the story. Venerated by Kraske, the Kimpel family deceive him 
repeatedly and are largely to blame for his final collapse. Visions of ‘Kolkhoz’- 
farming drive him crazy: he brutally kills one of his overworked horses and 
attacks the intruding tractor with his goad. He finally degenerates into an 
ogre and hermit, estranged from his family and alone against the world. The 
final scene underlines the message of this book with a pathetic symbolism: 
the whole community harvest his crops as he wrestles with death. Collec- 
tivism triumphs over wrong-headed individualism: ‘I see grandfather's 
hands for the last time. They used to be stumpy and brown like root-stumps. 
Now they are pale and grey like bones. They will never again burrow into 
the earth as though they were stroking it. And they will never beat me again. 
They wanted to drag back the new age. The age hurled them aside.’ 

As in so many novels from the D.D.R., Strittmatter has relied for his 
effect on lampooning the ancien régime rather than on trying to make his new 
society attractive in its own right. Hence the black is so black and the white 
so white. For example, the author is not content to allow old Kraske to be 
outfarmed by the collectives: he turns him into a bully, a drunkard, a book 
burner, a renegade from the Party, a toady to the wealthy and, final 
ignominy, a fanatical Opponent of Russia. Making every allowance for the 
necessity of overstating one’s case to gain a hearing, one cannot help 
remarking on the top-heavy characterization that results. The cartoon-like 
figure of old Kraske dominates the story, whilst the author’s political 
puppets are all ciphers, straws on the wind of dogma. These Young Pioneers 
and activists, whom Tinko is eventually induced to join, remind one of 
nothing so much as the velvet-suited children the Victorians used to invent 
to make Sunday School attractive. So blameless are these young villagers 
that one longs for the spirit of Max and Moritz to be injected into them. 
Unfortunately the author regards such naughtiness as an anti-social aberra- 
tion; releasing a mouse in the class-room, smearing rivals with cart-grease or 
feeding gin-soaked bread to the schoolmaster’s hens — all this prompts the 
Communist Mrs Grundy to raise her lorgnettes in disapproval. Boys, 
apparently, are no longer boys in the D.D.R.: they are activists, Pioneers and 
members of the ‘Freundschaftsrat’. 

After reading this book one can understand why the ‘I love my tractor’ 
type of story has become so notorious, for here is a gifted novelist who has 
allowed political minutiae to stultify his novel. It is indeed difficult to 
imagine a non-committed child being attracted to the East German régime 
by this book, for the advantages of the new society, when baldly set down, 
have an austere ring about them: they consist in the main of tractors, 
combine-harvesters, shopping in the KVS (‘Konsumvereinstelle’), reaching 
one’s quota in time and arranging exchange visits with Polish Pioneers. 
Shaking hands with President Bierut is the ultimate ecstasy. Instead of 
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cowboys and Indians or spacemen, these children play at profiteers and 
egg-marketirs boards; they calculate egg-yields in their maths lessons and 
argue about the respective merits of the terms ‘gendarme’ and ‘people's 
police’. Here the reaching of farm quotas becomes a matter of village pride, 
to be celebrated as other people celebrate Saints Days or Cup Finals; the 
reaching of an egg-target takes on something of the mystique of a Burgun- 
dian grape-harvest. Indeed, the deification of work as an ultimate good is a 
staple ingredient of this very unromantic socialist realist literature. 

And yet Tinko is not just a political tract. There is much fine writing here 
and a feeling for natural beauty unusual in socialist realist literature. For this 
literature is almost inevitably a literature of the city; it is the mouthpiece of 
the oppressed in mine, factory and shipyard. In writing this village-tale 
Strittmatter has achieved more than just a change of scene. The great merit 
of Tinko is its evocation of the world of childhood. Strittmatter has deliber- 
ately created the illusion of a young boy narrator, so that almost all the 
action is seen through Tinko’s eyes and reported through his pen. Hence the 
deliberate simplification of language and syntax (where, for example, relative 
clauses are hard to find). Moreover, the language is deliberately spiced with 
juvenile naivetés of vision and expression, the dialogue is alive with the local 
dialect of Niederlausitz and the whole style of the book betrays its origins 
in the ageless wisdom of the peasantry. Tinko’s quick eye and unsophisticated 
imagery recall the freshness of the Sunday-painters and peasant primitifs: 


Der Winter ist lang, so lang. Eiszapfen hangen am Dachrand. Manchmal 
lutscht die Sonne mittags an den Eiszapfen. Es kommt ein graugesprenkelter 
Schneewind. Er léscht die Sonne vom Himmel, wie man eine Null mit dem 
Schwamm von der Schulwandtafel wischt (p. 64). 


Sieh, wie die Kartoffeln stehen! Das Feld ist ein kleiner Wald. Wenn man 
sich auf den Riicken in eine Fahre legt, sieht man den Himmel, wie die 
fliigellosen Kafer, die Wiirmer und die Asseln ihn sehen. Bliue und Pulver- 
wolken. Das Himmelsvolk hat in einem blauen Saal Mehlsacke ausgestaubt. 
Die Sonne ist eine goldene Spinne. Sie kriecht durch den blauen Saal. Wer 
die goldene Spinne lange anschaut, verliert sein Augenlicht. Wer nur ein 
wenig auf die Goldspinne schaut, dem spritzt sie schwarze Flecke in die 


Augen (p. 105). 
An elaborate embroidery of images, introduced with the garrulous 
precision of the countryman, adds to this effect of spontaneity and novelty: 


In der Seidenluft des Herbstnachmittags ist jedes grobe Gerausch wie ein 
Webfehler (p. 10). 


Die Fiisse des Heimkehrers schlurfen durch die Stube, als schdben sie 
kleine Heuhaufen vor sich her. Der Zigarettenqualm teilt sich an der gebo- 
genen Nase des Mannes wie Wasser an einer Kahnspitze (p. 37). 
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Der Star singt den blumenblauen Himmel an. Seine Fliigel hiangen beim 
Singen herunter wie die Gehrockschésse des Kantors an der Orgelbank (p. 70). 


Wie das Messer des Metzgers den Schweinebauch, hat der Blitz die 
Lindenrinde geschlitzt (p. 115). 


Grossvaters Augenbrauen ziehen sich zusammen wie Trieselwolle (p. 301). 


Seine Schimpfworte glucksen wie Planschregen in Modderpfiitzen (p. 328). 


In addition, Strittmatter’s youthful story-teller repeatedly dips into the 
inexhaustible bran-tub of the local dialect and of children’s language, 
rescuing from literary oblivion such expressive and phonetically satisfying 
words as: abgnubbern; brubbeln; japsen; knuffen; kuscheln; ndsseln; nuscheln; 
quackern; rubbeln; schmurgeln; schnurcheln; wabbeln. This is not the linguistic 
nature-reserve where the Naturalists held up a microphone to their yokels. 
This is more art than nature, because the dialect words are there for their 
sound and texture, for their evocative sensuousness — not because they are 
authentic. They are there as background music and not as a social record. 
And whilst this music is at times a little too dainty for the ruggedness of the 
theme, it is a relief from the severely functional approach of so many socialist- 
realist novels — indeed, it might well earn for Strittmatter the reproach of 
flirting with formalism, the so-called besetting sin of literature in the West. 

In works of this kind the reader is always asking himself at what point 
the obsession of literature with political and party problems reaches satura- 
tion point. Is a comparison with Catholic literature for example a fair 
analogy? Why do the torments and soul-searchings of the characters in 
Bernanos's or Mauriac’s novels not strike us as doctrinaire Catholicism and 
therefore as literary parochialism? Any answer which claims that the 
Catholic novel, by dealing with man’s soul, the problems of right and wrong, 
sin and redemption and so on, goes straight to the heart of the matter, is 
simply begging the question from the Marxist viewpoint. For the Marxist 
it is not sin and redemption, God and the devil which form the terms of 
their social equation, but just those elements of social organization which in 
the liberal Western view constitute party-propaganda when they form the 
backbone of a novel. “Going it alone’ like August Kraske is one of the 
seven deadly sins of the Marxist creed (hence the criticism of Dudintsev’s 
Lopatkin by orthodox Russian writers who saw in him an eccentric and a 
hermit whilst the West greeted him as an exposer of the shams of collec- 
tivism). But in both Catholic and Communist works there must be a point 
beyond which literature degenerates into the abrasively doctrinaire. Catholic 
writers, heirs of a long tradition, are invariably concerned with universal 
problems in which liturgical squabbles or ritualistic niceties have no place. 
But many of the works of socialist-realism still derive from the narrow party- 
forum, the choleric political tract and the revolutionary pamphlet which 
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argues in slogans. The greatness of Brecht, Seghers and Wolf lies in their 
universality. Their characters, though all pointing to the magnetic north of 
the U.S.S.R., stand for elemental human rights: peace, freedom from 
oppression, the greatest good of the greatest number. Their movements are 
not hampered by the leading-strings of political governesses. But through 
Tinko’s eyes we see all the workings of the party-machine in Marzbach. 
The wild, undisciplined country lad, Tinko, is transformed into a flag- 
waving activist, a champion of the new society — Huckleberry Finn puts 
on a Party-suit. The struggle between the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ for the ideo- 
logical commitment of a child is won here inevitably by the ‘new’ — but 
it is won at the expense of readability. Tinko is condemned by the exigencies 
of East German society to remain a localized work. But as an example of 
the way in which literature has become the handmaid of politics, this 
unusual work deserves to be taken seriously. 


NOTE 


1 Erwin Strittmatter: Tinko. Aufbau-Verlag, Berlin, 1956. 








THE SECOND CONFERENCE OF THE LV.G. AT COPENHAGEN 
BY K. G. Knicut and Crair BaIrER 


In several ways Copenhagen proved to be a happily chosen meeting 
place for the second conference of the Internationale Vereinigung fiir germa- 
nische Sprach- und Literaturwissenschaft from August 21st to the 27th, 1960. 
The geographical position of the Danish capital ensured a good attendance 
from the European scholars who accounted for nine-tenths of the members 
present. At the same time it was also gratifying to see the representatives of 
more remote universities in Australia, Japan and North and South America. 
Except for one awe-inspiring storm the weather was kind. The Danes, 
whose home-town had been overrun simultaneously by Germanists and 
Geologists, were unfailingly friendly and, to at least one member's stumbling 
attempts to make inquiries from a phrase-book, responded in excellent 
English or German. In particular our hosts at the University were clearly 
prompted by more than a sense of duty in making the unexpectedly large 
number of participants (325) from thirty different countries (there were 36 
representatives from the British Isles) thoroughly at home during their stay. 
So for almost a week members of the I.V.G. were torn between the attrac- 
tions of a hospitable town and people and the rare opportunity of meeting 
and hearing colleagues from other lands. 

Apart from the lectures and discussions which formed the main business 
of the Conference there were several other events which stood out in the 
week’s arrangements. The first was the official opening at which the President, 
Professor Hammerich, welcomed the guests in the ‘Aula’ and outlined the 
development of Germanic studies up to the present day, incidentally drawing 
a sharp division between “Germanistik’ and ‘Anglistik’. The second speech 
of welcome which followed was delivered — in English — by no less than 
Niels Bohr, whose impressive figure represented the Danish Academy of 
Sciences. His concise pregnant observations provided a reminder of the unity 
of human knowledge and of the value to be derived from a comparison of 
notes by scholars in the humanities and the natural sciences. 

Some other notable occasions at which the whole Conference met 
together were social rather than academic. There were two receptions, 
one given at the Town Hall and the other in the Ministry of Education. 
We recall with pleasure Professor Kohlschmidt’s speech of reply to the 
Mayor, the display of the municipal art treasures and the beautiful interior 
of the Christiansborg Palace, apart from the traditional Danish hospitality 
at both functions. One day was set aside for an excursion to Frederiksborg 
and Elsinore, and on the last evening there was a farewell dinner at the 


Hotel d’ Angleterre. 
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The arrangement of the papers and discussions differed considerably from 
that of the Conference at Rome five years previously. Following the pre- 
cedent of international conferences in the natural sciences a specific theme 
had already been chosen by the Presidium and Committee as the focal point 
for papers submitted. This theme was defined as “das Problem der Spitzeiten’ 
and Professor Kohlschmidt, in his introductory paper, surveyed the many 
aspects of the problem and some supplementary questions which would 
probably arise from its discussion. 

The chosen theme, and the morphological view of literary history which 
it implied, would have been quite acceptable had it only helped to make the 
programme of the Conference cohere a little. And, superficially at least, 
most of the papers were concerned with similar topics. Professor Victor 
Lange’s paper on the ‘Ausklang des 18. Jahrhunderts’ was stimulating, as was 
Professor Pascal speaking on the ‘Fortklang und Nachklang des Realismus 
im Roman des 20. Jahrhunderts’. The titles of almost all the ten morning 
‘Hauptreferate’ contained the word ‘Spitzeit’ or “Ausklang’ or a synonym. 
This was also true of the 42 “Einzelreferate’, held in the afternoons, for which 
the conference divided into five sections (two on Modern German, one on 
Medieval German and one each on “Nordistik’ and “Niederlandistik’) with 
simultaneous meetings. And yet — despite the high quality of several papers 
and the efforts of many of the chairmen to prevent discussion from wandering 
too far from ‘Spitzeiten’ — there were few members who did not feel before 
the end of the Conference that this theme was bedevilled from the start. 
Although there seemed to be general agreement that it perhaps makes sense 
to refer broadly to a ‘Herbst des Mittelalters’, the other “Spatzeiten’ presented 
a hydra of a problem, of which one aspect could scarcely be defined before 
several others reared their heads. The root of the trouble was the wide range 
of meaning which the word ‘Spitzeit’ assumes according to whether it is 
applied to a man’s work, a school or period of literature or language. 
Professor Béckmann was one of the few speakers who grappled ably with 
more than one kind of ‘Spitzeit’ by examining the dual sense in which 
Hélderlin’s lyrical poems between 1800 and 1803 might be termed ‘spat’. 
For the most part the theme of the Conference contributed only in a 
negligible degree to its coherence. Some of the outstanding papers were in 
fact given by lecturers who felt obliged to ignore ‘Spitzeiten’ as a conference 
theme, so that they might give of their best in treating one ‘Spiatzeit’ as they 
saw it, whether of an author, a genre or a particular period. 

Even in the medieval section it was found impossible, in spite of Huizinga’s 
‘Herbst des Mittelalters’, to discover any universal view as to what constituted 
‘Spatzeit’. Sometimes a poet from the later medieval period was dealt with, 
it is true, as when K. K. Klein, of Innsbruck, gave a valuable paper on 
Oswald von Wolkenstein, giving us the result of much historical research 
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and in so doing shattering the legendary picture which we probably had had 
of this latter-day “Minnesinger’. But even when a writer was chosen from 
this period it was often to show, as did M.O’C. Walshe in the case of 
Albrecht von Eyb, that he held a Janus-like position. On the other hand 
neither F. W. Blaisdell, of Bloomington, Indiana, in his extremely interesting 
and able study of ‘Ritter Keii’, nor P. Wapnewski, of Heidelberg, with his 
analysis and interpretation of the Nibelungenlied scene of the death of Riidiger, 
was dealing with a medieval “Spitzeit’. 

There were other problems at Copenhagen apart from ‘Spitzeiten’. One 
was technical, namely the acoustic shortcomings of the Aula where the 
‘Hauptreferate’ were held. Despite the gallant efforts of our Danish friends 
this was never solved, and it required painful effort to follow most of the 
papers except from the two or three front rows. Whilst the handling of the 
‘Hauptreferate’ by the chairmen were generally adequate, this was not so 
true of the ‘Einzelreferate’ where one or two chairmen shamelessly rode 
hobby-horses and took up time allotted for discussion. 

Perhaps a little should be said about this ‘discussion’. After all papers — 
‘Hauptreferate’ and ‘Einzelreferate’ equally — provision was made for 
‘discussion’, but more often than not this led either to simple destructive 
criticism or (and this was far more frequently the case) to the provision of 
little lectures, often having only the flimsiest relationship to the paper which 
had just been given — some members of the audience, too, could not refrain 
from bringing in their own “King Charles's head’. Certainly many of our 
continental colleagues seemed to have a very different view of discussion 
from that to which we are accustomed. Whilst the attendance at the 
Conference of members from both halves of Germany was welcome, this 
did not lead to any perceptible bridging of intellectual gaps. There was merely 
the old all-too familiar tension between two opposing philosophies of life. 

The foregoing are some of the points which might well be borne in mind 
when arrangements are made for the next Conference at Amsterdam in 
1965. It would, however, be wrong to conclude on a negative note. Those of 
us who attended at Copenhagen were happy to have had the opportunity of 
hearing the tribute of Professor Fuchs to the later Goethe and, among others, 
Professor Martini on late nineteenth-century Realism and Dr. Stopp on “Das 
religiés-polemische Einblattdruck Ecclesia militans und seine Vorginger’. 
Since the time-table did not permit attendance at more than a few of the 
lectures given we look forward to seeing all the papers in print at a later date. 








REVIEWS 


Studien zum Symbolischen in frithmittelhochdeutscher Dichtung. By Heinz G. Jantsch. 
Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag. 1959. 420 pp. 


The twelfth century has been characterized as ‘the age of symbolical thinking’, and 


Jantsch’s book is a study of the central question which faces the reader of Early 


Middle High German literature: What are the peculiarities of this symbolical 
mode of thought and how is it reflected in the literature of the time: 

After an introductory chapter on typology the author analyses the symbolism of 
a number of texts, c.g. Genesis and Exodus, Physiologus, Kaiserchronik, Frau Ava's 
poems, the Song of Songs (in the versions of Williram and St Trudpert) and finally 
establishes a scheme of allegorical and symbolical references. In his interpretations 
the author is concerned with the basic problem of much contemporary literary 
criticism, the reconciliation of the historical with the structuralist approach, with- 
out however achieving complete success, partly because he never defines his terms 
clearly and uses unnecessary neologisms, and partly because ultimately he neglects 
the context of twelfth-century thought. . 

In defining his terms he makes much use of inverted commas, as in the following 
passage (p. xi): “ ““symbolisch” ist ein Sachverhalt dann, wenn im Umgang mit 
ihm “Sinn” erschlossen, bezw. wenn im Umgang mit ihm der Mensch zum Sinn 
erschlossen wird’ (it is not clear whether ‘Sinn’ is intended to be differentiated from 
Sinn here). The inverted commas appear again and again in this way, flattering the 
reader that he knows and paar the ‘Aussageintention’ of the author. A 
characteristic example is found on p. 342: ‘Diese Symbolik ist gewissermassen 
“horizontal” gelagert — womit allerdings keine “Richtung’’ gemeint sein soll, 
sondern die Tatsache des Verlaufens senkrecht zum “‘direkten” Ich-Welt-Bezug.’ 
The understanding of the work is not helped by the use of existentialist terms, as 
in the following quotation which is chosen at random (p. 328): one of the aspects 
of the symbolical mentality is said to be ‘das unwillkiirliche Angemutetwerden 
von faktischen Ding-Qualititen, bezw. das Zuhandensein — “an sich’’ — symbol- 
hafter Fakten (Phénix fiir Erneuerung, etc.) sowie in der Auslegung das Realisieren 
(u.U. Herauspressen) von Eigenschaften, um den an irgendeiner Stelle nétigen 
Verweis zu erméglichen; also kurz: das (z.T. erst perspektivisch-absichtsvoll 
erarbeitete) Vorhandensein von Exponenten “‘bezeichnender’’ Sinn(es)qualitaten.’ 

In the introductory section on Bible interpretation one would expect references 
to medieval authorities or at least to more recent studies of naiianl exegesis than 
Buchberger or Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. For, while Jantsch is 
greatly concerned with the “Aussageintention’ of his authors he does not distinguish 
between what is traditional and obligatory in the interpretations and the poet's or 
translator's additions and alterations. For example, on p. 116 he states: “Der Altere 
Physiologus [i.e. the translator !] weiss dabei sehr genau um den hermeneutischen 
Ansatz. Er sagt im Anfang des Léwenbeispiels, dass der Léwe in seiner Starke 
Christus bezeichne, und “deshalb” (!) werde er oft in der Schrift (in diesem 
““bezeichnenden”’ Sinn zitiert.’ Jantsch refers the reader to Wilhelm’s edition but 
without discussing Wilhelm’s note on the Latin original. Wilhelm’s remarks may 
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or may not be correct but the problem they raise cannot be relegated to a paren- 
thesis, especially as Jantsch finds “gewisse reduktive Ziige der deutschen Redaktion’ 
which may well depend on the Latin source (cf. Wilhelm’s commentary, p. 17). 

Our understanding of the texts is not greatly helped by this book but the author 
has shown where the problem lies. We must hope for a more positivistic treatment 
of the subject. 

P. F. GANZ 

Oxford 


Frauenlob und die Natur-Allegorese. Motivgeschichtliche Untersuchungen. By Rudolf 
Krayer. (Germanische Bibliothek Il. Reihe. Untersuchungen und Einzeldar- 
stellungen). Heidelberg: Winter. 1960. 192 pp. 


The object of this book is to throw light on the real significance of the writing of 
that slightly enigmatic character Heinrich von Meissen or Frauenlob (c. 1260-1318), 
especially his Marienleich and his Minneleich. As the “Vorwort’ says (p. 7): ‘Im 
Blickpunkt der motivgeschichtlichen, stil- und quellenkritisch angegangenen 
Themen steht das Problem der Natur-Allegorese, also jene Zwischenzone des 
religidsen und naturphilosophischen Bereichs, die fiir Frauenlobs Schaffen 
offenbar von zentraler Bedeutung ist.’ The book begins with an introductory 
section on the history of the ‘Frauenlobbild’ which is most instructive, for 
Frauenlob is an almost perfect touchstone for the perceptiveness of literary 
historians. It is amusingly shown how earlier generations of scholars were too out 
of sympathy with his whole outlook and style to bring themselves to give him 
the consideration he deserves. This reviewer too must plead guilty to once having 
slightly underrated him. 

Chapter I discusses Alanus of Lille (c. 1128-1203), whose De planctu Naturae and 

Anticlaudianus belong to the most spirited pieces of Latin writing in the twelfth 
century. Although Frauenlob quotes Alanus as a source, the relationship of the two 
writers has never been properly investigated before, and it turns out to be impor- 
tant, as indeed was the influence of Alanus on various other German writers in the 
fourteenth century. Central to Alanus’s poetic thought is the concept of Nature, a 
figure taken over from classical antiquity but embedded by him in a framework of 
Christian theology, with more than a tinge of Neoplatonism. Though subordinate 
to God, Nature performs the function of a semi-independent creative, or rather 
‘productive’ power. This idea proved fruitful and was enthusiastically taken over 
by Frauenlob. She is the vicaria Dei whose function is tirmen (creation) durch got 
(p. 34), as he explains with many variations. The same conception appears in 
Heinrich von Neustadt and Heinrich von Miigeln, and it is perhaps not amiss to 
suggest that the grandiose figure of Death in Der Ackermann aus Béhmen at the turn 
of the fifteenth century owes something to this image, though here turned nega- 
tively, as the destroyer who makes room for new creation. 

The bulk of the book consists of detailed studies of various motives connected 
with Nature and the proof that Frauenlob not only drew heavily on Alanus but had 
a clearer insight than has been imagined into his thought. The first two of these 
deal with the garment of Nature, equated with the tunica inconsutilis of Christ 
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(John xix. 23), ‘der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid’, which is made the centre of a wealth 
of associations, theological, philosophical and mythological. On this robe, as Krayer 
interprets the passage (Minneleich, str. 4 and 5) are seen all creatures, the elements, 
the planets and the firmament. This refers, as Alanus indicates, to the sublunary 
realm of the elements of earth, water and air (p. $2f.), while above these are the 
realms of fire and ether, which contain no creatures subject to death and corrup- 
tion. The lower realms are inhabited by various animals, birds and fishes. Is not 
this “garment of nature’ so adorned, and attested in antiquity by a Greek vase- 
painting (Tafel I), the root of the mysterious allusion by Death to the weaving of 
an edel gewant von regenbogen in Ch. XVIII of the Ackermann: The mundus triplex 
too is here derived from classical sources and equated with the three ‘lower ele- 
ments’ and their inhabiting creatures. This is true enough, but the whole conception 
of four (or five) elements and three worlds is of Indian origin. (The “four great 
elements’ (mahabhati or dhati) in Buddhist philosophy are earth, water, fire and 
wind (i.e. extension, cohesion, temperature and mobility as qualities of matter); 
to these a fifth, ether (akdsa) is sometimes added (cf. Nyanatiloka, Buddhist Dictionary, 
Colombo, 1950, s.v. dhatu), but the three worlds are originally kamaloka ‘the world 
of desire’, riipaloka ‘the world of form’ and ariipaloka ‘the formless world’. The 
latter two correspond to mental states attained in meditation (op. cit., s.v. loka). 
Empedocles, who has the four elements, also has other ‘Indian’ ideas, such as 
metempsychosis.) 

The theme of the Domina mundi continues the discussion and shows how 
Frauenlob has adapted the Natura image of Alanus to Mary, as a conscious effort 
to oppose any tendency towards heresy: Nature was in danger of becoming, if so 
regarded, too tndenandions of God, as we actually find in Jean de Meung. A further 
chapter discusses the theme of the smit von oberlande developed from Alanus'’s 
trope of Deus faber, also with similar intent. The final conclusion is that we cannot 
separate the thinker from the poet in Frauenlob: his characteristic style gives 
expressive form to his thought. He is a true child of his age and deeply conscious 
of its undercurrents. He feels an obligation to use his art in the service of religion 
at a stage when this has become so pregnant with new possibilities as to be proble- 
matic. It was almost as if a hidden wave of pantheistic feeling went surging through 
the ‘collective unconscious’ of that era, finding expression now in mysticism, now 
in bold speculation or obscure “archetypal poetry, welling up through the 
orthodox channels which could no longer fully contain it. This explains much of 
Frauenlob’s obscurity and ‘difficulty’, but also of his sense of mission and dedicated 
self-assurance: ‘Im Gegensatz zur nachlebenden und unverpflichtenden Dichtung, 
die ihn allseits umgab, fiuhlte er sich in die geistigen Spannungen seiner Zeit hinein- 
gerissen und aufgefordert, einen verpflichtenden Auftrag zu erfiillen. Daher seine 
vom Ethischen und Religidsen bestimmte geistige Grundhaltung, daher sein 
leidenschaftliches Bestreben, das Problem der Natur der rein philosophischen 
Ebene zu entziehen und die tiefe Bezichung von Gott und Welt zum zentralen 
Gegenstand seiner dichterischen Aussagen zu machen, der immer wieder neuen 
sprachlichen Formungen unterworfen wird. Die sich hierbei entwickelnde Vor- 
stellungswelt gestaltet diese Beziehung in neuplatonisch-plotinischem Sinn: als 
dynamisches Zusammenspiel und emanatives Ineinanderwirken von Idee und 
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Materie, Logos und Leben. Zugleich verschmelzen die Sinnbilder der Mittler- 
schaft, das religidse und naturphilosophische, weitgehend zu einer Verkérperung 
der verbindenden ewigen Ordnungsmichte: Maria als mystische Verkérperung 
der Schépfung, Natura als vicaria Dei und Sinnbild Marias ’(p. 180). No wonder the 
positivist scholars of an earlier generation could not make head or tail of him. The 
present age with its awareness (however dim and partial) of hidden depths and 
strange compulsions is at least much closer to him than they were. If we are not 
careful we may find a Frauenlob cult upon us. 


M. O’C. WALSHE 
London 


Die englischen und schottischen Ubertragungen der Kirchenlieder Luthers im 16. 
Jahrhundert. By Kurt Reckmann. Dissertation (stencilled) Géttingen. 1956. 
vii+138 pp. First Appendix: ii+40 pp. Second Appendix: iii+-61 pp. 

The author deals almost exclusively with the translations of Luther's hymns made 
by Myles Coverdale in his Goostly Psalmes and Spirituall Songes in or about 1536 
and by John Wedderburn in his Compendions Buik of Godlie Psalmes, popularly 
known as the Gude and Godlie Ballatis, the first edition of which is estimated to 
have appeared about 1542. He makes a very great number of interesting and just 
observations, but the dissertation is marred by two things. The author fails to see 
the method employed by Coverdale and he is obsessed by the desire to prove and 
prove again that Wedderburn was a Calvinist and an extreme one at that. 

Coverdale’s general principles of translation can be stated very simply. Where 
Luther was not paraphrasing a biblical text, Coverdale translated Luther's hymns 
comparatively lierally: where Luther was paraphrasing the text of the Bible, 
especially in the case of the Psalms, Coverdale made a metrical version of the 
original biblical passages, using the vocabulary of his own bible of 1535 but 
following Luther's metrical form pretty closely. 

If the author had understood these points — and he comes near to doing so on 
occasion as when he recognizes (p. 100 and elsewhere) that a psalm is being used 
as well as Luther—he would not have found himself writing (p. 45) about 
Coverdale’s version of Ein feste Burg: ‘In den folgenden Versen zeichnet Coverdale 
eine Kampfszene, die durch die Erwahnung von “bowe and speare’ und der 
brennenden Karren (Wagenburg) anschaulich-konkret und lebendig ist. Sie 
versinnbildlicht die Vernichtung der Feinde Gottes.’ He would instead have written 
something like: ‘In the following lines Coverdale abandons the text of Luther's 
hymn and paraphrases v. 9 of Psalm xlvi (Vulgate xlv) which reads in his own 
translation of the Bible: ““He hath broken the bowe, he hath knapped the speare 
in sonder, and brent the charettes in the fyre.” ’ 

In the case of Wedderburn far too much of the evidence for Calvinism is 
far-fetched and some of it is false because based on wrong interpretations. So 
Wedderburn's “Want thow the gift of chaistitie/Burne not in lust, bot wed ane 
wife’ in his amplification of the seventh (sixth) commandment (Translation of 
Luther's Dies sind die heilgen zehn Gebot) is quite clearly St Paul's ‘it is better to marry 
than to burn’ (I Cor. vii, 9) and not ‘ein Beispiel fiir die praktische lebenserfahrene 
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Seite des Calvinismus’ (p. 107). Similarly it is quite inadmissible to write “Wedder- 
burn verwandelt Luthers Aussage “ich fahr dahin’ wie Coverdale in einen 
Wunsch, “Lord lat thy seruand now depart”. Coverdales “me” entspricht bei 
Wedderburn “thy seruand”, das Wedderburns Gott-Herrkonzeption [an allegedly 
Calvinistic trait] erneut unter Beweis stellt’ (p. 68). The author has forgotten that 
the Vulgate text reads ‘Nunc dimittis servum tuum, Domine’. 

Unfortunately it is not only the picture of Wedderburn the uncompromising 
Calvinist that is awry but also that of Wedderburn the man. Thus the author talks 
of Wedderburn’s ‘mitleidlose Einstellung gegeniiber den Menschen’ (p. 86), 
referring in a footnote to his threatening them with ‘Purgatorie. The passage 
referred to turns out, however, to be a description of hell very like Luther's one 
but with the added dry remark that Purgatory and pardons will not find a ready 
sale there (Second Appendix, p. 10). 

One is forced to the reluctant conclusion that the author’s work needs to be 
completely revised. 

DuNCAN M. MENNIE 
Newcastle 


Theatergeschichte Europas. Bd. II, Renaissance. By Heinz Kindermann. Salzburg: 
Otto Miiller Verlag. 1959. 496 pp. 


This is the most comprehensive study of the European Renaissance theatre that 
has as yet appeared and one that is likely to remain‘a standard work for years to 
come. It is the second of four volumes designed to cover the history of the theatre 
in Europe from its emergence to the present day. Begun in 1957, the work is 
now nearing completion with only the final volume to come. The second volume 
has fully maintained the high standard of the first (see GLL, xli, 65); it is thorough, 
illuminating and well documented. The author ranges widely over the various 
fields of development and seems equally at home in all of them, even if he shows 
a slight predilection for Italy and the German-speaking countries. In examining 
the reactions of the national theatres to developments in the parent country, Italy, 
Professor Kindermann is able to show forth the continuity of the European 
tradition without neglecting the special features of indigenous drama or its 
association with contemporary life. Indeed one of the most fascinating passages is 
the account of the lively originality of the Dalmatian drama at Dubrovnik. Many 
critics will, however, regret the author's decision to postpone the treatment of the 
sixteenth-century theatre in England and Spain to volume III. At the conclusion 
of the book under review the reader has nothing like a complete survey of the 
Renaissance period. Nor can he appreciate the reasons why England and Spain 
should have contributed more to the growth of the modern theatre than say Italy. 
Sheer bulk of material is not sufficient justification for this departure from the 
original plan in a work which seeks to combine the historical approach with an 
analysis of the underlying ideas of the age and the politica! and social forces that 
shaped regional developments. It is no easy matter to achieve integration of these 
two approaches and despite the author's flashes of penetrating insight, the reader 
cannot help demanding amplification of some of the points made. So it seems to 
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the present reviewer, when the change from the circular simultaneous stage of the 
Middle Ages to the later platform arrangement with its succession of scenes is 
viewed in relation to the new ideas of the individual that were expounded by 
Nicholas of Cusa and Giordano Bruno, or when the growth of an audience drawn 
from the aristocracy is offered as the sociological explanation of that same change. 
Some minor matters call for comment too — the listing of names which at times 
robs the narrative of some of its vitality or difficulties that arise in using the 
bibliography. It is amazing that there are not more mistakes with the notes running 
to twenty-three closely packed pages and the selected bibliography to a further 
fifteen. Occasional slips do not detract from the value of the book as a whole. 
Nearly every page has something of interest and excitement. We are grateful to 
Professor Kindermann for his illumination of the splendour of staging and equip- 
ment in the School plays at Prague as compared with their more drab counterparts 
in Germany; for the intimate knowledge of Humanist drama that he brings to 
bear on his interpretation of the Fastnachtspiel or the revelation of relations, 
hitherto unsuspected, between Niirnberg and Vienna. That a Latin play by the 
abbot Chelidonius was the source of a comedy by Hans Sachs has been known for a 
long time. Professor Kindermann does not mention the latter play. Nor is there 
any reason why he should. But he does throw revealing light on the connexions 
between the Humanist and the popular theatres. This book will be a reliable guide 
to all who seek information about the art of acting and production, the mechanics 
of presentation and stage architecture in this period of crucial significance for the 
rise of the modern theatre. No praise can be too high for the typographical 
accuracy or the skill of author and publisher in handling some 150 illustrations. 
The inclusion of these, two of them handsome coloured plates, amply justifies the 
high price of DM 36. 
Mary BEARE 

London 


Das grosse Welttheater. Die Epoche der héfischen Feste in Dokument und Deutung. 
By Richard Alewyn and Karl Silzle. Hamburg: Rowohlt Taschenbuch 
Verlag. 1959. 134 pp. 


Rowohilts deutsche Enzyklopddie, which now contains almost 100 titles, is coming 
more and more to resemble our own Pelican books. It is not surprising perhaps that 
some authors are already represented in the two series. The best books in both 
are informative, imaginatively written and appeal to the professional scholar and 
studious layman. 

These qualities also distinguish Das Grosse Welttheater which gives a concise and 
vivid account of the courtly ‘Feste’ in Europe between the Renaissance and the 
eighteenth century. It is barely noticeable that Professor Alewyn’s four chapters, 
which make up the first section of the book, are based on earlier studies, so well 
have these been revised and grafted together. The introduction, a brilliant evoca- 
tion of the ‘Feste’ in all their picturesque extravagance, also shows something of the 
underlying ennui of the nobility which they concealed. Two short chapters which 
follow are more analytical in approach. The first examines the typical ingredients 
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which went to the making of the “Feste’ — e.g. jousts, processions, fireworks, ballet 
—and the second shows how the passion of the seventeenth century for novelty 
and display is also reflected in its fashions, portrait-painting and architecture. 
Alewyn’s long final chapter is devoted to the baroque theatre, which he shows to 
have been not merely a favourite entertainment but also, for that age at least, a 
valid symbol of life. Here the more paradoxical aspects of seventeenth-century 
culture are very evident, especially the discrepancy between its worldliness and 
asceticism, its apparent superficiality and hidden depths. We are shown incidentally 
what an effort of imagination is necessary to supplement the textual study of 
baroque drama. Alewyn’s central argument is that the use of illusion on the 
baroque stage — whether through lighting effects, scenery or machines — was 
invariably a deliberate means to an end: ‘sie will nie die Seele oder auch nur den 
Verstand tiuschen, sondern immer nur die Sinne’. The basis of such stage produc- 
tions was thus religious; in blurring the frontiers between appearance and ‘reality’ 
it demonstrated the vanity and deceptiveness of the world. 

The second section of this work, by Karl Salzle, supplements and adds docu- 
mentation to the chapters by Alewyn. It consists of descriptions of five courtly 
‘Feste’ which took place between 1453 and 1668, based on eye-witness accounts. 
The culmination of these is the series of festivities which followed the marriage 
of Leopold I to the Spanish Infanta at Vienna in 1666 and which included fireworks, 
equestrian ballet and the very grand opera II Pomo d’oro. The difficulty of conveying 
to a modern reader the drama and magnificence of such festive occasions is 
enormous, as Salzle realizes. For this reason perhaps he uses a flat unemotional style 
which is well suited to the relation of historical facts. He succeeds in making clear 
the ambitious scale of the ‘Feste’, some of which continued for weeks or months, 
the conspicuous part played by myths and allegory, and, not least, the ingenuity 
of the responsible librettists and producers. 

This valuable and often entertaining book also contains sixteen illustrations, an 
index and a short bibliography. 

K. G. KNIGHT 
London 


Beitrdage zur Goetheforschung. Edited by Ernst Grumach. Berlin: Akademie Verlag. 
1959. 289 pp. 12 plates. DM 32. 

Goethe. Wesen und Glaube. By Heinz Zwicker. Bern: Paul Haupt Verlag. 1959. 
211 pp. SFr./DM 16.80. 


These two books on Goethe provide an immense contrast from every point of 
view. That edited by Professor Grumach contains, in addition to essays of his own, 
contributions by various hands resulting from preparatory editorial work on the 
new Akademie-Ausgabe, some of which have previously appeared in the Jahrbuch 
der Goethe-Gesellschaft, 1950-56. Although - research described is necessarily 
mainly textual— Professor Grumach maintains that he has been accused of 
‘Kommaphilologie’ — the results are intriguing and highly rewarding from every 
point of view. In his ‘Prolegomena zu einer Goethe-Ausgabe’, Professor Grumach 
makes a case for a new chien of Goethe's text, and the case as he puts it is a 
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strong one. The Sophienausgabe relied on the Oktavausgabe letzter Hand, which was 
notoriously defective and even misleading in its punctuation and spelling as a 
result of the pedantic efforts of Géttling, who exceeded his instructions with the 
very best of intentions. Goethe himself, however, cannot escape all blame, for he 
hated proof-reading and was clearly content to allow Géttling to undertake the 
main drudgery for him. The result is the corrupt text upon which the Sophien- 
ausgabe is primarily based and which has thus found its way into virtually all 
subsequent editions of Goethe's works. Waltraud Hagen in her essays on the 
various printings of Goethe’s works shows the importance of the careful collating 
of seemingly unimportant duplicate impressions of the Ausgabe letzter Hand for 
the establishment of a pure text. She shows that while many errors were expunged 
in the various reprintings, new ones crept in which thus found their way into the 
Sophienausgabe. She thus establishes, for instance, that the correct reading of the 
line in Heidenréslein is “Half ihr doch kein Weh und Ach’. Hanna Fischer-Lamberg 
shows how the figure of Minerva in Goethe's Prometheus becomes the sister of 
Prometheus, being the daughter of Jupiter. She thus sees grounds for regarding 
Minerva as a poetic reflection of Goethe’s own sister Cornelia, and if this is 
accepted the interpretation of many passages which previously gave rise to difficulty 
is made easier. Thus the words of thanks by Prometheus to Minerva can be 
construed as a hymn of thanks to Cornelia and apparent discrepancies between the 
words and both the dramatic situation and the tradition are eased. For the literary 
historian the two essays by Lieselotte Blumenthal on Tasso (both of which have 
previously appeared in the Goethe-Jahrbuch) are of outstanding interest and shed a 
brilliant light on the immense care which Goethe took with this play and con- 
sequently on the importance he attached to it. If the authoress is correct in her 
contention that Goethe did not intend the end to be catastrophic, but that Tasso 
was intended to mature into a man and that the play aims to extol activity in life, 
then some latter-day interpretations might be in need of revision. Her essay on an 
unpublished sketch of Goethe’s Egmont is equally provocative and interesting. 
Siegfried Scheibe describes his incredibly painstaking detective work on the text, 
manuscript and printed versions of Hermann und Dorothea with interesting results. 
In his essay on Urfaust, Professor Grumach provides the basis for the belief that 
Fraulein von Géchhausen copied all that she had before her, but that Goethe himself 
withheld a number of scenes, “die interessantesten Wollustscenen’ of which 
Wieland speaks. In his note ‘Kommata’ he shows how even ‘Kommaphilologie’ 
has its place in critical scholarship in elucidating the meaning of the otherwise 
difficult line 343 in Faust by the correct re-insertion of two commas which had 
disappeared in the text, thus: 


— und muss, als Teufel, schaften. 


An essay by Renate Fischer-Lamberg on the end of the “Klassische Walpurgisnacht’ 
shows with the aid of careful detective work that the lines 8347-487 were probably 
written in December 1830. Enough will have been said to show the value of this 
fascinating collection of essays to Goethe scholars in general, who have here the 
results of devoted labours in the very spirit of Goethe himself. Two lines from 
‘Ilmenau’ might well provide its motto: 
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Es wird der Trug entdeckt, die Ordnung kehrt zuriick, 
Es folgt Gedeihn und festes ird’sches Gliick. 


By contrast, Goethe, Wesen und Glaube attempts to answer the question: ‘Hat 
uns Goethe noch etwas zu sagen?’, in an age of estrangement from the poet and his 
outlook. The author sees the core of Goethe’s success in coping with the manifold 
difficulties of this life in an innate belief in the divine vouchsafed to him by his 
contacts with contemporary Pietism and which grew with him as he grew older. 
He describes himself as “Theologe und Seelenforscher’ and disclaims any desire 
to poach upon the preserves of literary historians and critics. He is conscious of the 
difficulties of his undertaking in trying to show the importance of Goethe and his 
development for a new theology, but he sees his task lightened by the unity he 
observes in Goethe's personality, his life, his works and his beliefs. The work 
leans heavily on Bielschowsky (why the edition of 1907 and not the more recent 
and reliable edition by W. Linden:), Gundolf and Viétor, and it is significant that 
the bibliography (in which Barker Fairley, 1932, appears as Farley, 1933 — is it the 
English or a German edition?) contains only secondary literature, in spite of the 
aes determination to give careful and accurate documentation. Quotations 
from Goethe’s own works are few indeed. Faust, Dichtung und Wahrheit and such 
major works as are mentioned are all quoted from these secondary sources, a 
procedure which may account for the author’s slip in attributing the last six lines 
of Goethe’s sonnet Natur und Kunst to “Goethes grésstem und bedeutendstem 
Freunde, Friedrich Schiller’ (p. 80). For many of the quotations, no source is given 
at all, while in one case the author’s method of presenting a quotation is positively 
misleading: a quotation from Urfaust is followed by the words ‘An anderer Stelle 
lesen wir das verwegene Wort:’ to introduce a passage not from another part of 
Urfaust but from An Schwager Kronos. The contrast with the seeming pedantic 
methods of the other book under review will be apparent, and the sseaian are 
likewise in contrast, for Zwicker finally comes to see the importance of Goethe 
for the present day as an example of a God-fearing man. On the other hand he has 
nothing at all to say of Hellenism and the part it played in the formation of 
Goethe's ideas, neither is any really serious attempt made to define the essential 
nature of Goethe’s God(s). Above all it is a pity that Goethe is portrayed as it 
were at second hand and is so rarely allowed to speak for himself. A charming 
note from the publishers accompanying the book asks the reviewer for a fair report 
on its merits and deficiencies. They may rest assured that, apart from one or two 
minor printer's errors, it is beautifully produced and ree 

D. F. S. Scott 
Durham 


Der strahlende Schatten. By Mary Lavater-Sloman. Ziirich: Artemis-Verlag. 1959. 
494 pp. SFr. 24.00. 

Mrs Lavater-Sloman has made an interesting and most un-English contribution to 

German letters with her biographies of Lavater, Pestalozzi, Droste-Hiilshoft 

and, now, Eckermann. To us literary biography is either scholarly or non- 

scholarly. If the biography is scholarly it is unlikely to be literature and will, most 
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probably, not be entertaining. If it is non-scholarly it will probably be unscholarly 
and, though it might be literature, will not be worth our time reading. Mrs 
Lavater-Sloman manages to be non-scholarly, pleasantly literary and definitely not 
unscholarly. 

In some senses her biography is merely a mildly fictionalized version of the 
massive defence of Goethe's ‘strahlender Schatten’ undertaken in 1924 by H. H. 
Houben and since revived by me. But any feeling that her work is purely a re-write 
of Houben with added purple patches —a feeling that the lyrical descriptions of 
the Liineburger Heide (Eckermann’s background) at the beginning of the bio- 
graphy may arouse — is ultimately dispelled. This fictionalized version of Houben 
throws real light on some of the most critical of Eckermann problems. 

Many people fail to realize that there is, in fact, an Eckermann ‘problem’. They 
accept the “Conversations’ with Nietzsche's assurance that this is the ‘best German 
book that exists’. How modern is this view the authoress makes very clear. I have 
seldom read a better short description of the intellectual climate of Germany in 
the 1830s and 1840s than she produces in order to explain the depressed years poor 
Eckermann lived through after his mighty patron’s death in 1832. Atmosphere of 
this kind is one of her strengths. It is very necessary to realize the ferocity of the 
liberal ferment which was gripping Germany at the time of Goethe's death in 
order to understand, for one thing, the extraordinary fluctuations in the relative 
popularity of Goethe and Schiller in the early nineteenth century. Goethe had 
come, by a variety of ways, to stand for many things which the Young Germans 
disliked — he was so obviously a ‘Fiirstenknecht’, so blatantly an admirer of 
nan and of the old Classicistic French tradition, so resolutely free-thinking 
and even pagan in an age which Romanticism had once more turned Christian 
(or at least religious), and so consciously optimistic as compared with writers 
whom (to Eckermann) he dismissed as practitioners of “Lazarettpoesie’. 

In this climate of opinion the gentle Eckermann could not possibly hold up his 
head. His “Conversations’ were esteemed but not appreciated. It remained for 
generations that knew neither Goethe nor Theodor K6rner to discover the wealth 
of liberal and penetrating opinions suffusing his majestic “Biedermeier’ prose. The 
Eckermann stocks rose from then on continuously until the First World War. 
After 1919 a deliberately positivistic and iconoclastic scholarship set to work, in 
the person of Julius Petersen, to demolish the Eckermann legend. Petersen suc- 
ceeded, with scholarly ‘Akribie’, in convicting the wretched Eckermann of every 
crime in the academic calendar, from ‘slanted’ descriptive writing to downright 
forgery. In some academic circles not even Houben’s spirited and no less scholarly 
defence has yet succeeded in restoring the luckless chronicler’s credit as an 
independent personality. 

Eckermann had himself to blame for this in great measure. He was so shy and 
retiring that he missed countless opportunities to enter the ranks of Germany's 
creative writers with original compositions of his own. Whilst Goethe still lived 
he had some reason for holding back since the Master somewhat unscrupulously 
dissuaded him from original composition in order not to lose the full-time (and 
largely unpaid) services of the young scholar. After Goethe's death, however, 
Eckermann’s congenital shyness and unhappy personal circumstances at the epigone 
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Weimar court combined to hold him back from the aggressive productivity 
which alone would have justified him in the eyes of the brash Young Germans. 

To understand this shyness it is, however, necessary to realize how low in the 
social scale Eckermann entered the world and, as a consequence, how defective 
the academic training was which he had acquired before, at the age of thirty, he 

joined Goethe in Weimar. After a slow start Mrs Lavater-Sloman makes a very 

good job of this. Her slight unrealistic story brings home to the reader even more 
forcibly than Houben did, in his necessarily drily factual biography, the lower- 
class humility which even the successful Eckermann never succeeded in casting 
aside. We must not judge Eckermann from our democratic pinnacle. We have to 
think ourselves back into the, in the worst sense of the term, ferociously class- 
conscious atmosphere of the early nineteenth century in backward imperial 
Germany. 

That this biography is not mere romantic sensation-mongering is proved by the 
authoress’s treatment of Eckermann’s one amorous interlude, his affair with the 
young Weimar actress Auguste Kladzig. A Georgette Heyer would have made this 
central to her story; Mrs Lavater-Sloman is much more interested in Eckermann’s 
curious relationship with his Hanoverian fiancée. Her life was blighted by the 
delayed marriage forced on the famulus by his mentor. Goethe was quite obviously 
scared of losing his invaluable literary aide, and the humble aide never thought of 
exploiting his value to blackmail the Master into getting him the financial reward 
for his labours without which he could not possibly dream of marrying. It is a 
subdued but none the less dramatic conflict of this kind which interests the authoress 
and which she has made very real to her readers. 

There is a world of interest in the cross-currents of German literary life in the 
thirties and "forties and the events and personalities spring vividly to life in the 
authoress’s pages. This is not the Emil Ludwig-type biography the title seems to 
promise. It is a successful literary re-creation of a partnership which is still of 
interest to students of literature. Goethe the great preceptor consciously educated 
his raw but willing famulus (not secretary, as is still so widely believed), and there 
is much for us to learn where, as here, the story is so delicately etched in. 


DEREK VAN ABBE 
Adelaide 


Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten: Heinrich Heine. Een bloemlezing uit zijn poézie 
bijeengebracht en ingeleid. By Dr J. Presser. Bert Bakker/Daamen N.V. Den 
Haag. 1956. f 1.50. 


This little paper-back anthology, in the well-known ‘Ooievaar’ series (a kind of 
Dutch Penguin), which appeared in the centenary year, contains both lyrics and 
ballads in generally chronological order and covers Heine’s early, middle and late 
periods. It would be unjust to criticize the anthologist’s choice in what is clearly a 
personal selection, but one is a little surprised to find ‘Im wunderschénen Monat 
Mai’ sandwiched between Die Grenadiere and Belsatzar, or the sonnet ‘An meine 
Mutter’ followed by ‘Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges’. Despite the small compass of his 
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volume, Dr Presser has found space for the whole of the W intermarchen and for 
Disputation, the third of the ‘Hebraische Melodien’, which some readers might 
think the least suitable of the three for inclusion. Dr Presser’s Introduction, in 
which stress is laid on the Jewish and religious element in Heine’s writings, is 
sympathetic and original in its approach, with an attractive infusion of personal 
enthusiasm. 


WILLIAM ROSE 
London 


Deutsche und englische Romantik. By Eudo C. Mason. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht. 1959. 102 pp. 


There is everything to be said for breaking down the barriers which tend to keep 
each national literature in a state of permanent isolation. Professor Mason's 
Deutsche und englische Romantik, brief in compass but rich in content, is a welcome 
contribution to this process. The book is an extended version of a lecture held 
originally at various German and other universities. 

Professor Mason's study deals with two different aspects of the relationship 
between German and English Romanticism: it is both an account of the actual 
contacts between the English and German Romantics and a comparison of the 
essential natures of the two movements. Under the first head the striking point is 
the paucity of the contacts in question. It is a paradoxical fact that the German 
interest in contemporary English literature seems to have been in inverse ratio to the 
merit of the writers concerned. Round the middle of the eighteenth century, as the 
Literaturbriefe make abundantly evident, there was scarcely an English author, 
however minor, whose writings did not find their way to Germany. By the early 
1800s, when the English Romantic Movement was in full swing, the most signifi- 
cant figures in German literature were almost wholly ignorant of the productions 
of their English contemporaries. This indifference was of course mutual, but the 
German side of it is the more surprising. After all the English are “von Hause aus’, 
so to speak, insular, whereas the Germans of this period prided themselves on their 
cosmopolitanism in intellectual matters. One can only read with astonishment of 
A. W. Schlegel’s condescending attitude to Wordsworth and Coleridge whom he 
met at Godesberg in 1828 — a condescension obviously based on a total ignorance 
of their literary calibre and reputation, though Crabb Robinson had done his 
best to draw Schlegel’s attention to Wordsworth’s merits as far back as 1814. 
Almost the only German writer who seems to have been aware that Byron and 
Scott did not represent the sum total of English poetry during the Romantic period 
was Tieck, and his understanding did not go very far. 

In this respect the English have a better record. Coleridge's contribution to the 
understanding of German Romantic poetry and thought has, it is true, been 
overestimated, as Professor Mason makes clear in his chapter on the subject. But 
in Crabb Robinson at least we have someone who had a real knowledge and 
understanding of the essential features of German Romanticism, and who never 
tired of expounding them to his willing or unwilling English listeners. The chapter 
devoted to this worthy man is one of the best things in Professor Mason's book. 
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Robinson was a true mediator, and it was as important for him to win under- 
standing for English Romantic literature in Germany as to prepare the way for 
German Romantic literature in England. Above all he was touchingly concerned 
to try and awaken some appreciation in German literary circles for the poetic 
stature of his friend Wordsworth. In his chapter on “Goethe und die englische 
Romantik’ the author describes Robinson’s heroic but indirect efforts to convert 
Goethe to the view that Wordsworth was a better poet than Byron —a hopeless 
task, of course, for, as Professor Mason convincingly argues, Goethe’s view of 
Wordsworth was already firmly fixed by his reading of Byron’s ‘English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers’. 

The story of these contacts between the two movements, tenuous and unsatis- 
factory though they were, is told with great verve and spirit by the author and 
makes fascinating reading. But the more weighty sections of the book are con- 
cerned with the differing characteristics of the Romantic movement in Germany 
and England. In this confrontation the dissimilarities enormously outweigh the 
similarities. One of the merits of Professor Mason’s survey is the succinct clarity 
with which he brings out just how different the two movements are, from what 
different premises they set out, and to what misunderstandings the neglect of this 
fundamental fact inevitably leads. The misunderstandings begin with the word 
‘Romantic itself, which, as the author points out, carries a very divergent connota- 
tion in the two languages. For in German it has philosophical overtones which are 
quite absent from the English term. 

Broadly speaking, the German Romantic movement is distinguished from the 
English by its revolutionary élan, its speculative audacity and its all-embracing 
scope. Professor Mason finds the main explanation for this distinction in the 
contrast between the literary development of the two countries in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. Thus the German Romantics were the heirs of the ‘Sturm 
und Drang’ and Weimar classicism, and in order to justify their existence they 
had to strive to outdo their mighty predecessors. “Goethe wird und muss iibertroffen 
werden’, as Novalis said, but Goethe could only be surpassed by their entering into 
a pact with the forces of the abnormal, the satanic, the decadent, the extreme in 
every form, by all the forces in fact to which Weimar classicism was most bitterly 
opposed. This oppressive sense of competition with what had gone before was 
entirely lacking in the case of English Romanticism, which, in Professor Mason’s 
view, explains why it is so comparatively tame and harmless. 

In nothing do the two movements differ so markedly as in the degree of their 
comprehensiveness. In Germany there is virtually no field of intellectual or artistic, 
or even of social or political life which was unaffected by the Romantic spirit; in 
England it was, the author argues, practically confined to the sphere of lyric poetry 
But in his desire to point this contrast, which is sufficiently striking in all con- 
science, Professor Mason does perhaps overstate his case. Is it really true, for 
example, to say that Romanticism exercised only a peripheral influence on con- 
temporary English painting, when in Blake and Turner it produced not only two 
of the greatest, but also two of the most Romantic artists of the whole European 
Romantic tradition? And what of the Gothic Revival, that quintessentially 
Romantic phenomenon, which is not even mentioned? 
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Professor Mason is at his best when analysing the distinguishing features of 
German Romanticism. The great merit of his presentation is that he is concerned 
throughout with essentials, and it is precisely i in these essentials that it differs most 
strongly from English Romanticism. “Die eigentiimliche, absolute Freiheit, welche 
die deutschen Romantiker sich nicht ohne Hinterlist unter schwierigen Bedin- 
gungen zu verschaffen verstanden, war also die Freiheit eines dussersten Subjek- 
tivismus, der sich auf die Metaphysik Kants und Fichtes stiizte und vor allem in 
tollkiihnen weltanschaulichen Gedankengingen verkiindete. Alles iibrige dreht 
sich um diese Mitte oder strahlt von ihr aus.’ The chapter on “Die deutsche 
Entwicklung’, from which this quotation is taken, is full of the happiest formula- 
tions. Here is an example from the account of the ‘erhabene Frechheit’ of the early 
Romantics: ‘Es ist ein Schauspiel halsbrecherischen weltanschaulichen Seiltanzens; 
immer wieder vollfiihrt man den Salto mortale des Geistes, bald mit Netz — und 
die katholische Kirche gibt in solchen Fallen ein sehr brauchbares Netz ab — bald 
aber auch ohne, wie bei Hdlderlin und Kleist.’ 

It cannot be said that the author's handling of English Romanticism is equally 
happy. This is not altogether his fault, for the more closely one examines the 
English Romantics the less ‘romantic’ they seem to become — at least in comparison 
with their German contemporaries. This is in no way a criticism of their intrinsic 
worth. Indeed many people who are equally familiar with both literatures will 
feel that it is precisely the lack of the more extreme Romantic characteristics which 
makes the great English Romantic poets more permanently satisfying than their 
German counterparts. 

But this is not the picture left by Professor Mason's remarks on the matter. For 
he is so anxious to impress upon us what English Romanticism is not, to stress how 
completely it lacks the revolutionary élan, the intellectual and moral intrepidity, 
the scope and depth and height of German Romanticism, that he neglects to tell us 
what it is. The result — inadvertent perhaps — is that it appears as something almost 
wholly negative, and the German reader — to whom after all this study is addressed 
— can hardly be blamed for taking away the impression that the English Romantics, 
with the possible exception of Blake, were pretty poor fish compared with his 
own version of the breed. This is a pity, and a blemish on a brilliant, perceptive 
and highly entertaining little book. 

(For a second edition: something seems to have gone wrong with the dates on 
p. 89. Rossetti died in 1882, not 1862, and Swinburne in 1909, not 1907.) 


W. D. Rosson-Scotr 
London 


Wolkenbilder und Wolkengedichte der Romantik. By Kurt Badt. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co. 1960. 117 pp. 35 plates. 


The material of this beautifully produced little book — the dust cover shows a 
wonderful cloud photograph by John Gay, London — is already well known in 
England and it is good to see it made available in its original German form in 
Germany. In 1950 there appeared the author's John Constable's Clouds, published by 
Routledge, London, and translated by Stanley Godman from a manuscript written 
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in 1945/6. This original manuscript has obviously formed the basis for the present 
book, which is essentially the same as John Constable's Clouds, including the same 
chapter headings and plates. This German edition, however, contains a consider- 
ably larger number of better produced plates than those of the English, war-time 
sinha edition, and also has notes with useful bibliographical material. The 
author also read in 1949 a paper on “Goethes Wolkengedichte im Zusammen- 
hange mit den Wolkenstudien Constables und anderer zeitgenéssischer Maler’ to 
the English Goethe Society, and much of the essential material of the present book 
is also available in the highly condensed form of that paper (PEGS, NS, vol. XX, 
1951, pp. 21-52). Briefly, the author aims to show the effect of the systematic 
approach to the study of the natural sciences upon the artist and his work in the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century, and he takes as his specific examples meteoro- 
logy with the work of Luke Howard and Thomas Ignatius Forster, and Goethe, 
C. G. Carus, K. F. Blechen, J. C. C. Dahl, Constable and Wordsworth among 
others as the artists. The result is a most illuminating glimpse of some of the ideas 
which go to make up Romanticism and the attempt by artists in the widest sense 
to achieve a modus vivendi with the natural sciences and to find a means whereby 
they might derive profit from these new spheres of knowledge. The reaction was, 
of course, European in its extent and thus one finds Goethe in Germany, Constable 
in England and Dahl (a Norwegian by birth) in Naples, all at the same time 
studying clouds under the influence of the work of Luke Howard and attempting to 
make use of his findings for their own ends. On the other hand, Goethe’s own 
attempt to interest one of the earlier Romantic painters, Caspar David Friedrich, 
in Howard's ideas is shown to have been fruitless and it was left to the later genera- 
tion to profit by them. Two points might be made in connexion with what the 
author has to say on Luke Howard. The main part of Howards Ehrengedachtnis was 
translated by John Bowring (cf. D. F. S. Scott, Some English Correspondents of 
Goethe, London, 1949, pp. 47-54) and not by George Soane as appears in the note 
on p. 112. Soane was only responsible for the translation of the three introductory 
stanzas. Luke Howard, at that time a member of the Society of Friends, readily 
complied with Goethe's request for autobiographical details once his friend 
William Allen had convinced him that Hiittner’s letter was not a hoax. Later in 
life he had differences of opinion with the Society and dissociated himself from it. 


D. F. S. Scott 
Durham 


Die literarische Formenwelt des Biedermeiers. By Jost Hermand. (Beitrage zur deut- 
schen Philologie, herausgegeben von L. E. Schmitt: Neue Folge der Giessener 
Beitrige zur deutschen Philologie, begriindet von O. Behaghel, fortgesestzt 
von A. Gétze, K. Viétor und W. Mitzka, Band 27.) Wilhelm Schmitz 
Verlag in Giessen. 1958. 228 pp. 


The author of this study clearly knows a great deal about the German literature of 
the eighteen-twenties and ‘thirties; and he is perceptive in his short introductory 
account of critical works on the period, which sets the whole book into perspective. 
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He seems to have two main purposes: on the one hand to pick out the distinctive 
features of this particular literary period and, on the other hand, to assess the value 
and applicability of the term “Biedermeier’. In the process the author finds his way 
adeptly through the often rather confusing literary scene, with its inherent self- 
contradictions or overlappings, and his conclusion — he makes out a good case for 
it — is that the word “Biedermeier’ applies well enough to at least the traditionalist 
and conformist writings of this period of political reaction, and might as well 
remain in currency. 

An assessment of this sort was needed. Many critics have treated ‘Biedermeier’ 
gingerly, or with hostility, very much as similar labels, such as ‘baroque’ and 
‘romantic’ have had to go through their times of reappraisal before qualifying for a 
continued place in literary criticism; and this seems a good moment to take stock, 
in this Biedermeier context, with a useful amount of first-hand documentation and 
often shrewd comment. In addition, the opening pages throw an interesting light 
on the oscillations in taste and critical fashions among the critics of our own time. 
We are reminded of some of the extraneous reasons there may be for a favourable 
or unfavourable picture of an age. In the ‘twenties of this century, for instance, 
‘Biedermeier’ was an appealing concept to the Austrians not least because it nou- 
rished their nostalgic cult of a golden age of Danubian hegemony (in form at least) 
under Metternich’s ‘System’. Or, again, we see how attractive Biedermeier 
‘resignation’ could be to scholars in the Third Reich, in their search for politically 
uncompromising fields of research; in this case there were, almost inevitably, 
curious side-reactions, when, as the next stage in the process, the tameness of 
Biedermeier was felt to be overstated, and some critics tried to rescue at least a 
few outstanding individuals — in the first instance Mérike — from the imputation 
of irredeemable insipidity, by insisting on exceptional, “daimonic’ qualities, which 
would set him apart from other writers of the time. 

Hermand’s study certainly does not err in this direction: there are no rescue 
operations carried out in these pages on behalf of endangered reputations; no 
exaggerated claims are made for the great Biedermeier writers — Stifter, Annette 
von Droste-Hiilshoff, or Mérike himself. Indeed, the tendency is the reverse: 
Hermand goes far in stressing the qualities they share with the general run of their 
contemporaries — even down to the humble purveyors of “Trivialliteratur’, since 
great and small fry alike in the Biedermeier category were usually ready to con- 
form, in literature as in politics, with traditional values. This comprehensive assess- 
ment of the specifically Biedermeier features in the work of authors of all degrees 
of eminence is no doubt justified, up to a point, if only by the excessive humility 
and conformism with which the greater writers did themselves try to blur the 
distinction between themselves and ordinary humanity. But in this emphatic 
statement Hermand at times may give the reader the uncomfortable feeling that 
the writers of stature are being forced into line with the pygmies; it is a proceeding 
which may recall the reproaches levelled against the techniques of ‘Geistesge- 
schichte’, in the ‘twenties of this century. But, on the other hand, the positive value 
of this approach in the present case doubtless lies in the attempt to show an all- 
round picture of the aesthetic usages of the age: in particular the insistence on the 
relationship between literature and the visual arts. This is a particularly fruitful 
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approach to the ‘Biedermeierzeit’, when descriptive prose on the one hand, and 
the painted “picture that tells a story’, on the other, suggest some merging of the 
arts, particularly in the case of Stifter, who was, of course, both a painter of some 
talent and a meticulous descriptive writer. 

But this scaling-down of the stature of major authors by the process of relating 
them insistently to their lesser fellow-writers is particularly noticeable in this book 
because its author is uninhibited in his strictures on the tame, ‘harmlos’, dilettante 
features of Biedermeier. He complains, for instance, of the “Trockenheit’ that 
invades Annette von Droste-Hiilshoft’s lyric (pp. 43-6); and speaks of Mérike’s 
character as feeble and passive, and of his progressively failing lyrical powers as 
the years went by (pp. 34-40). What a sad tale of advancing mediocrity Hermand 
has to tell, on the total showing ! One wonders whether this in itself is a present-day 
trend in Germany, to disparage the cosy “Geborgenheit’ of a bygone, and by now 
almost mythical age? But there is even more to come: for, going beyond the out 
and out Biedermeier conformists, Hermand extends the scope of his slighting 
assessments to include even the late-romantic, rather Byronic Lenau, who receives 
iconoclastic treatment meted out to him (pp. 26-9) ; and this leads on to a related 
attack on Conrad Ferdinand Meyer's verse epic: “bei dem auch inhaltlich dieselben 
iiberspitzten Kontraste, die innere Unfruchtbarkeit der Spannung und die hohle 
Deklamation wiederkehren’ (p. 54). Clearly, Hermand thinks very much less of 
these great writers for succumbing to the enervating climate of conformism, and 
his disapproval is bluntly stated. 

Nevertheless, the severity of these strictures on individuals is partly balanced by 
what I consider to be the fairness of the general picture he presents of the literary 
scene in this age; he confirms the paradoxical fact that it was among the ranks of 
the conformists, traditionalists, politically and socially restrained, or even timid 
writers — who specifically deserve the epithet Biedermeier if anyone does — that 
the greatest authors in German-speaking countries were often found in these years, 
and not among the more aggressive liberally or radically inclined writers. (The 
evident exception to this, as to most other generalizations, is of course Heine, in 
so far as he really was liberally or radically minded.) Topicality of theme and 
setting was certainly not the same thing in those days as greater sincerity and 
literary immediacy. 

In short, Hermand’s account of the greater Biedermeier writers emphasizes the 
features they have in common with their often lowly contemporaries, and perhaps 
without sufficient consideration for the incalculable qualities peculiar to them alone: 
there is truth in this presentation, though it is not the whole truth. As literary 
appreciation, Hermand’s treatment is naturally more effective, I feel, when he 
writes of the lesser figures, who can be crammed without undue injustice into a 
general category. 

Such is Hermand’s approach in this book. As I read it a major criticism has 
occurred to me several times: one has to endure repetitiveness. To take only two 
examples from among many, I will refer to the excessive reiteration of the multiple 
concept of ‘das Harmlose’, “Verharmlosung’, ‘Behabigkeit , as a principal feature 
of Biedermeier; or the tireless insistence on Gotthelf’s didacticism (pp. 132-3 and 
137, say) —a point which is self-evident anyway. 
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But all in all, this is a lively and useful study, and it should be read with pleasure 
and profit. 


RALPH TYMMS 
London 


Georg Kaiser. Die Perspektiven seines Werkes. By Wolfgang Paulsen. Tiibingen: 
Max Niemeyer Verlag. 1960. 184 pp. DM 15.80. 


Kaiser's work has long been surrounded by bibliographical confusion, which was 
worse confounded through his banning by the Nazis and then through World 
War II. The desire to clarify the situation (as Paulsen has already done for Sternheim 
and Klabund) called forth the present volume. The bibliography occupies almost a 
third of the book; there can be no doubt but that, in conjunction with the work of 
Hanns H. Fritze (Uber das Problem der Zivilisation im Schaffen Georg Kaisers. Band 2: 
Anhang, Bibliographie. Diss. Freiburg, 1955 — which includes secondary material), 
it will be of great value to Kaiser research for many years. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to considerations which have arisen out of 
Paulsen’s long preoccupation with Kaiser, and is an attempt to reassess the latter's 
developments as a dramatist against the background of tradition, of “Geistes- 
geschichte’. Much that he says is illuminating and thought-provoking; rightly, he 
explodes the legend of Kaiser as a ready-made genius who emerged more or less 
over night. In Paulsen’s words: “Es steckt etwas Demagogisches in der Art, wie 
sich bei ihm Sein und Schein verwischen und die Verwischung selbst zum persén- 
lichen Lebensstil erhoben wurde’ (p. 133). He sees as the “Urphinomen seines 
dramatischen Schaftens: das Missverstehen, in dessen weitestem Wortverstand, als 
Ausdruck eines von Kaiser wohl selbst tief erlebten Versagens im menschlichen 
Kontakt’ (p. 44) — including conscious and unconscious lies. He examines not only 
the more obvious literary influences in Kaiser's work (Wedekind, Nietzsche, above 
all Kleist and Biichner), but also the less obvious (Hofmannsthal, George, Haupt- 
mann, Hebbel, Schiller, Schnitzler, Wagner); and he reaches the mc that 
the ‘expressionist’ plays for which Kaiser has been chiefly acclaimed represent 
useful experience in the mastery of dramatic form rather than the essence of his 
achievement. This he sees in the later works, written after about the mid nineteen- 
twenties. 

A number of Paulsen’s statements call for debate or qualification. Thus, for 
instance, when he speaks of the intensifying ‘Ichbezogenheit der spaten Dichtungen 
Kaisers’, in which process ‘die urspriingliche Antinomie von Mensch und Welt 
hinfallig [wird]’ (p. 19), one wonders how this would apply, e.g. to Pygmalion. 
Similarly the remarks on Die Koralle (pp. 8-9) and Die Flucht nach Venedig (pp. 
81-2) require elaboration. The author, in fact, presupposes a knowledge of Kaiser's 
work which few can have. Indeed, the title of a play or a brief reference to it 
sometimes has to do duty for detailed argument from the text — which occasionally 
leaves a feeling that the quest for the background to Kaiser's work has tended to 
overshadow its foreground. 

There is a trivial misprint on p. 93 and on p. 102; on p. 41 appears “das Fiessende’ 
(tor Fliessende2). Note 73 (p. 122) is missing. 
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Some of Kaiser’s earliest works were not accessible to Paulsen. Like others, he 
is painfully aware of the absence of a definitive edition of Kaiser's works and letters 
even fifteen years after the latter’s death. Nevertheless, he has produced a useful 
book; though his efforts, surprisingly, received no assistance from the Georg- 


- Kaiser-Archiv in Berlin. 


) B. J. KENworTHY 
Aberdeen 


Rilke und Goethe. By Eudo C. Mason. Kéln/Graz: Béhlau Verlag. 1958. 125 pp. 


Students of Rilke already owe much to Professor Mason for his brilliant and percep- 
tive studies of their poet, and this little book will materially add to their debt. 
For nothing could exceed the wisdom, skill and humour with which the author 
tells the fascinating story of Rilke’s so highly characteristic, equivocal, tentative, 
difficult and altogether extraordinary relationship to his alarmingly great 
predecessor. 

Rilke und Goethe is a revised and very much augmented version of a lecture 
delivered to the English Goethe Society in 1947, and printed in the Publications of 
the Society, vol. XVII, 1948. In its new shape the author has been able to make use 
of a considerable amount of material which has come to light since then; but 
though the original paper has now been enlarged to something like three times its 
former size, the picture of the poet's relationship to Goethe remains substantially 
the same. | 

There is a general notion abroad that Rilke’s feelings for Goethe were not 
particularly positive, but Professor Mason makes it clear that the relationship was 
a great deal more complex and ambivalent than is usually supposed. In the whole 
of Rilke’s mature writings there is only one single reference to Goethe, and that a 
distinctly unfriendly one, placed in a conspicuous position towards the end of Malte 
Laurids Brigge. In this passage Rilke accuses Goethe, without actually mentioning 
his name, of failing miserably to respond adequately to the love of Bettina Brentano. 
This exotic and at first sight enigmatic reason for disliking Goethe and his poetry 
was, as the author points out, a typically Rilkean variation of the old charge of 
philistinism levelled by the Romantics and the young of all epochs against the 
Olympian Sage. 

However, in his letters and diaries and in the memoirs of his friends there are a 
considerable number of references (most conveniently collected together in an 
appendix to Professor Mason’s paper here augmented, but less conveniently 
distributed among the notes and text). Apart from some youthful allusions these 
references are predominantly negative up till 1910. Even in that year Princess 

Marie von Thurn und Taxis records that Rilke “wollte von ihm (Goethe) nichts 
wissen, behauptete sogar, noch nie etwas von ihm gelesen zu haben — es auch nicht 
zu wollen’, and three years later Frau Kippenberg gained the distinct impression 
that Rilke had never read Faust and had no present intention of doing so. 

Rilke’s statements on these, as on so many other matters, cannot of course be 
taken at their face value. Actually it is evident from his letters and other sources 
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that in his schooldays and youth he had, as one would imagine, more than the 
average acquaintanceship with the poet’s works, though they certainly do not 
seem to have had any great significance for him. It was not till his twenty-first 
year in fact that the first signs of definite hostility to Goethe emerge. Then for 
ten years or so the references to Goethe are rare, but, when they do occur, for the 
most part unfriendly. 

Rilke’s feeling for Goethe at this time seems to have been not unlike Schiller’s 
carly attitude — “Dieser Goethe ist mir schliesslich im Wege’ — a sense that Goethe's 
overpowering greatness represented a threat to his own personal and artistic 
integrity. In Rilke’s case this feeling was exacerbated by a particular quality of 
Goethe's greatness, which filled him with both envy and regret: namely, his 
tremendous zest for life and buoyancy of spirit, which emphasized Rilke’s own 
inadequacy in this respect. Professor Mason points out that there was more in 
common between the two poets than might at first sight appear, and that it was 
precisely these common elements that caused the trouble. For despite all appear- 
ances to the contrary Rilke shared at bottom Goethe's religion of Life for Life’s 
sake, only in his case this faith was constantly being interfered with by the insistent 
claims of Art. He deeply envied the ease and mastery with which Goethe appeared 
to have reconciled the two. In another and at first sight even more surprising 
respect the author sees an affinity between Rilke and Goethe — namely, in the 
Faustian element. Professor Mason argues that in his refusal to accept limitations in 
life and art Rilke is in fact more Faustian than the author of Faust, even though this 
Faustianism expresses itself in a very different way — ‘nach Moll transponiert’, as 
he says. 

This is the background of Rilke’s advance towards Goethe in the years from 
1910 onwards. The initial agents in the process were the Kippenbergs and the 
Princess Marie among his friends, and the “Gustchen-Briefe’ and Harzreise im 
Winter among Goethe's writings. Kippenberg had the tact to try him out with 
comparatively rare morsels, which could not be accused of belonging to the 
‘allgemeine Bildungsgut’ which he so heartily detested. Rilke responded to treat- 
ment, gingerly at first, but gradually acquiring a considerable knowledge of 
Goethe's more recondite works, some of which were not without influence on 
his own poetry. This latter and most important aspect of the relationship receives 
much fuller treatment here than in the original lecture. It is incidentally interesting 
to note that in the last years of Rilke’s life one of his favourite books was Lewes’s 
Life of Goethe in an abridged German translation. 

Rilke finally overcame his hostility to Goethe in much the same way as Schiller 
had done before him, by transforming it into love. As Schiller puts it: “Dem 
Vortreflichen gegeniiber gibt es keine Freiheit als die Liebe.’ And yet one cannot 
help wondering how far-reaching this conversion really was. Professor Mason 
gives the answer with his usual perspicacity: 


Es war schwer, Rilke zu irgendetwas zu bekehren. Er neigte dazu, das, wozu man ihn bekehren wollte, 
nach Méglichkeit dem eigenen Wesen anzugleichen, als ob es dabei so ziemlich auf das gleiche hinaus- 
liefe. Etwas Ahnliches tut er auch mit Goethe. Er musste ihn erst weitgehend nach dem eigenen Bild 
umstilisieren, ehe er sich mit ihm befreunden konnte. 


After the pretentious turgidity and muddy obscurity of so much German writing 
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on Rilke the clarity, sanity, wit and elegance of Professor Mason’s study comes like 
a draught of fresh spring water. This is in every way an exemplary production. 


W. D. Rosson-ScotTtT 
London 


Schrei und Bekenntnis. Edited by Karl Otten. Berlin-Darmstadt: H. Luchterhand 
Verlag. 1959. 1012 pp. DM. 58. 


This is a companion volume to Karl Otten’s selection of Expressionist prose, 
Ahnung und Aufbruch (1957), reviewed here in 1958. In Schrei und Bekenntnis, a 
selection of plays and scenes from plays, the editor’s views are again broad enough 
to embrace, as Expressionist in principle, certain writings of the same period which 
are, strictly speaking, Expressionist by association only. Not only Musil — his 
inclusion in the earlier book was strictured and is here vindicated not altogether 
convincingly in Otten’s introduction — but other writers too worked of course in 
the Expressionist vein by association. And since some aspects of their work do 
have the effect of putting more radical Expressionists into perspective, a selection 
which excluded them altogether would be incomplete. Against this it could be 
argued that, since a selection of plays becomes too easily diffuse and requires some 
works to appear in extract only, as is the case here, it would have been better to 
concentrate on the central figures (Benn, for instance, is not represented at all), 
and to reprint only whole works. This objection would be supported by the fact 
that several of the plays of the period are now rare books and unlikely to appear in 
collected editions in the foreseeable future (though Goll is now reprinted and Ein- 
stein is in the press). Yet this argument could only be carried if the plays in question 
were without exception of a high literary quality, or at least readable (if not per- 
formable); and this is not the case: the period interest that is aroused has to fight 
for survival against staleness of language, of ideas and of moods. Brecht’s Baal — 
Expressionist or not — is a blessing at the start of the book, energetic, gestic and 
alive; Goll’s Methusalem, too, is a brilliant and savagely ingenious invective. But 
the interminable verbose cerebrations of so many uncharactered voices elsewhere 
is a proper frogs’ chorus. The epileptic in Brust’s Die Schlacht der Heilande, who 
falls with clockwork regularity “wie ein Klotz aufs Gesicht’, is no longer a pathetic 
hero but a jejune Idiot. Yet still the selection is a valuable one, because it shows 
how far from theatre the Expressionist ‘ecstatic’ playwright could go and still 
believe in theatre. Revolutions give birth to terrible hybrids; and literary revolutions 
likewise evolve formal hybrids which are makeshifts devised to stop the gaps until 
new authentic forms can appear. In his introduction, Karl Otten argues that 
synthetic form — now of course established as open form in contemporary theatre 
— was intrinsic to Expressionist theatre. But many of the plays which he has 
included are only hybrids. A discussion of the differences between hybrid and 
open form in the ‘ecstatic’ plays which occupy most of the book might have 
shown why the historian of the theatre will find this book an indispensable source, 
as well as a true indication of what may have been thought, in 1960, worth pre- 
serving. For it provides a series of documents linking, with a variety of procedures, 
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the late nineteenth-century ‘theatre of discussion’ with the contemporary theatre 
of the open form. 

J. C. MipDLETON 
London 


Modern German Drama. By H. F. Garten. London: Methuen. 1959. 272 pp. 
8 pp. of plates. 21s. 


This book traces the development of German drama since the eighteen-eighties, 
and discusses the main personalities and products of the period. One difficulty 
facing the author of a work of this sort is to decide what public to address: whether 
the specialist, the student or the general reader. Understandably, he will cast his net 
as wide as possible; but he cannot please everyone. This dilemma is apparent here — 
on the one hand, the general reader is helped by translations of all titles and 
quotations; while on the other, many lesser dramatists of interest chiefly to specialists 
are conscientiously included (though H. H. Jahnn and Wilhelm von Scholz are 
omitted). This must be at the expense of greater figures, so that the reader is some- 
times left wishing that the author’s critical talents had space to deploy themselves 
more fully. But this is not to say that major writers are neglected — indeed, four of 
them (Hauptmann, Hofmannsthal, Kaiser, and Brecht) together occupy almost a 
quarter of the book. It is rather to regret that it is not longer. Its arrangement, too, 
causes Anzengruber to make his appearance after Hauptmann, although he is 
acknowledged as a forerunner of Naturalism; and he appears inappropriately under 
the general rubric of Neo-Romantic Drama. 

Dr Garten writes with knowledge and enthusiasm, contriving to convey much in 
relatively little compass. Compression, however, sometimes gets the better of him: 
he says (of the Naturalist theatre, p. 23): ‘a new style of acting developed’, without 
suggesting how it differed from the old style; again, on p. 214 we are told without 
further elaboration that Das Leben des Galilei ‘is perhaps the most personally reveal- 
ing of all Brecht’s works’. There are also a few errors and mistranslations: Anzen- 
gruber's Das vierte Gebot is translated as The Fourth Commandment, whereas sectarian 
vagaries of nomenclature make it The Fifth Commandment in English; the title 
Zapfenstreich (p. 95) is rendered as Reveille (a play performed in London as Lights 
Out); Georg Kaiser's trilogy (Die Koralle, Gas I and II) is said to “form a sequence 
ranging over three generations’ (p. 154), when in fact it embraces four generations. 
The translation of ‘Stationen’ (of the Expressionist drama) as ‘stages’ (p. 139) 
eliminates any religious connotations, while “Gottesaicker’ is rendered unidiomati- 
cally as ‘God's fields’ (p. 226). We read (p. 206) that Die Dreigroschenoper ‘marked a 
turning-point not only in Brecht’s intellectual development but in his dramatic 
technique and the theories from which it evolved’, though this would apply rather 
to Mann ist Mann, whose problematic nature is indicated by the fact that Brecht 
made twelve versions of it. There are two trivial slips: antinomy is transmuted into 
‘antimony (p. 72), and in the useful bibliography, Dosenheimer into Rosen- 


heimer (p. 254). 
All these, however, are relatively small matters, which the merits of the book 
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far outweigh —a minor one being the choice of pictures designed to illustrate 
plays instead of playwrights. The author does not strain after new approaches, but 
sensibly preserves the accepted categories — Naturalism, Expressionism and so on; 
and many, students not least, will be grateful to him for giving these concepts some 
solid content of meaning. 

B. J. KENWORTHY 
Aberdeen 


Wort und Gedanke. Kritische Betrachtungen zur Poesie. By Werner Kraft. Bern, 
Miinchen: Francke. 1959. 339 pp. SFr. 22.80. 


It is a common assumption that collections of miscellaneous essays, by their very 
nature, are less weighty than critical works devoted to a single author or a single 
thesis. The history of literary criticism does not support this prejudice; vital 
critical insights have been formulated in short essays and mere aphorisms that 
more than made up in density what they lacked in volume. Difficult though it is to 
sum up the contents of the present collection, it has a rare and exemplary con- 
sistency not of subject matter, but of critical rigour and penetration. It contains no 
dross; every observation has the authority of a lifetime’s concern with language 
and literature. 

Even the author’s avoidance of a unitary method becomes a virtue in this book, 
since it allows him to illuminate his subjects from many different angles — linguistic, 
stylistic, historical and biographical — and so to preserve a more essential unity 
which much contemporary criticism has abandoned. The various pieces on 
Hélderlin, for instance, range from the detailed analysis of poems and single lines 
of poems to observations on the relation of such writers as Bogumil Goltz, 
Brentano, Wackernagel, Nietzsche, Langbehn, Fontane, Dilthey, George and 
Spengler to Hélderlin’s work. Read with care, these eighty-five pages on Hélderlin 
contribute more to Hélderlin criticism and to the history of German culture than 
whole volumes of less concentrated exegesis. The same concentration, supported 
by wide, but unobtrusive, learning, is evident in comparative studies like Das 
Fenster and Die Muschel, and in the essay which compares Bassompierre’s account 
of an episode in his life with its treatment by Goethe and Hofmannsthal. 

Wort und Gedanke contains essays on Shakespeare, Goethe’s two Wandrers 
Nachtlied poems, Sprache and Tiirmerlied, Christian Wagner, Richard Beer- 
Hofmann, Else Lasker-Schiiler, Wilhelm Lehmann and Jules Supervielle. Das 
Dunkel des Gedichts examines those basic questions of beauty and communication 
which are implicit in the author’s discussion of any subject. Like Karl Kraus before 
him, but with more tolerance and wider sympathies, Dr Kraft takes language 
itself as his starting-point; this enables him to cut through the current divisions 
and specializations to the point where aesthetics touch on considerations of every 
other kind. This is the foremost distinction of his admirable and enlightening book. 


MICHAEL HAMBURGER 
Reading 
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Bismarck’s Rival. A political biography of General and Admiral Albrecht von Stosch. 
By Frederic B. M. Hollyday. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press; 
Cambridge: University Press. 1960. 316 pp. £3. 


Albrecht von Stosch (1818-96) is chiefly remembered, if he is remembered at all, 
as the potential leader of a liberal “Gladstone Ministry’ and therefore the object of 
Bismarck’s fanatical hatred. The impression of an unscrupulous and ineffectual 
intriguer, assiduously fostered by the Iron Chancellor and his journalistic gangsters, 
is of course as untrue as Bismarck’s every word spoken or written about any man 
or woman who did not make every sacrifice of intellect, integrity and indepen- 
dence. And that is exactly what Stosch did not do. During the war against France 
he was in charge of the commissariat of the whole German army and proved 
himself an outstanding administrator. At the most critical juncture, when Chanzy 
had recaptured Orleans, Stosch was appointed Chief of Staff to the incompetent 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg and within a week defeated the ablest French 
commander. On January Ist, 1872, General Stosch was made Chief of the new 
imperial Admiralty (with, from 1875, the rank of Admiral): he became the creator 
of the German Navy and an early champion of German colonialism and Weltpolitik. 
From 1865 Stosch had been in close contact with the Crown Prince, and he did his 
best to prepare him for his high office as king and emperor. Hence Bismarck’s 
suspicion of, and hostility to, the protégé of both William I and Frederick II, 
which eventually caused Stosch’s resignation (1883) and condemned him to 
comparative obscurity for the remainder of his life. 


From this brief sketch it is evident that a new biography (the latest, published in 
1939 is worthless) ought to be of intrinsic value for the history of Prussia, Germany 
and Europe, all the more as its author has been given full access to Stosch’s 
unpublished memoirs. Alas, a grievous disappointment awaits the student. Is it 
really asking too much that anyone who deal with a political and military figure 
of Stosch’s calibre should be thoroughly familiar with the German language and 
modestly versed in French, have a more than nodding acquaintance with the general 
and social background and, at least, be able to evaluate the comparative trust- 
worthiness of various kinds of primary and secondary sources? 


The author’s knowledge of German is just sufficient to make him use a dictionary 
and at once plump for the wrong entry. For instance, he is not aware of the double 
meaning of ‘fertig’ = ready/finished, and therefore makes Stosch describe the 
Crown Prince as ‘finished’ (in 1878!) when he actually believed him to be ready 
‘for the time to come’. Some of his mistranslations are due to an almost incredible 
carelessness in reading his sources. He confuses ‘vortragen and ‘vertragen’, 
‘Aufzeichnung’ and ‘Auszeichnung’, ‘férdern’ and ‘fordern’, “Teilung’ and “Ver- 
teilung’, ‘sich wundern’ and “bewundern’, ‘etwas verraten’ and ‘sich verraten’, 
‘skrupellos’ and ‘skrupulés’, and so on. It goes without saying that his treatment of 
German colloquialisms is even worse: a ‘Raubergeschichte’ (cock and bull story) 
becomes a ‘bandit’s tale’; “er hat einen grossen Mund’ (talks big) appears as “he 
has a big mouth’; ‘er wird sich noch wundern’ (one day he'll get a surprise) as ‘he 
is still surprising’; “warm ums Herz’ is confused with “warmherzig’. 
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These strictures (which can be multiplied ad lib.) are not matters of philology 
but concern the very essence of the book. For each of the above examples — some- 
times followed by an emphatic ‘(sic)’, just to underline the author's ignorance — 
purports to reproduce the opinions of Stosch on Bismarck, Frederick III, 
William II and others. In fact, more often than not Stosch means the very opposite 
of what Professor Hollyday makes him say. A cabinet reshuffle becomes a “division 
of offices’, William II is declared a ‘traitor’ instead of revealing his character, and 
so forth. 

The rendering of quotations in the original German and French makes one often 
wonder whether the professor can possibly have read them at all. ‘Der Reich’, 
‘L’Empire Allemande’ and ‘la marine allemand’ are fair specimens of his command 
of either language. 

Whenever Professor Holliday ventures into general history, he produces amazing 
blunders. Thus he asserts that noble birth was an obstacle to ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, and that Silesia was part of the Kingdom of Prussia at the time of the Great 
Elector. The battle of Kéniggratz appears as Koniggratz, the minister von Putt- 
kamer as Puttkammer — always, so these are no misprints. Goethe's pupil, Augusta 
of Weimar, is said to have led the pro-Saxon court faction, because she was ‘a 
Saxon princess’. Stosch receives the Iron Cross First Class in 1870 and later on ‘also’ 
that of Second Class. The Professor ‘improves’ upon Shuvalov’s famous phrase 
‘cauchemar des coalitions’, because he does not know its source, namely Bismarck’s 
Gedanken und Erinnerungen! The story of Bismarck’s dismissal and Caprivi’s 
chancellorship is a travesty — partly because the reader is never quite sure whether 
he has before him what Stosch at the time learned by hearsay or whether he is 
given the result of the author's version of modern research. In this latter respect, 
the Professor is much handicapped by his apparent inability to distinguish between 
the various degrees of prejudice of his secondary sources: Nazi propagandists, 
nationalistic jingoists, mild liberals and left-wing radicals are all drawn upon 
indiscriminately. 

The whole book is vitiated by its tendency to save Stosch at all costs from the 
taint of ever having harboured ‘liberal’ ideas; and this reviewer cannot help feeling 
that to the American professor ‘liberalism’ means something of which the Com- 
mittee on un-American activities would disapprove very strongly. In fact, he 
labours under a basic misconception of what ‘liberalism’, or for that matter 
‘conservatism’, meant to a nineteenth-century Prussian officer and civil servant, 
whose father had been Gneisenau’s adjutant and a protégé of Hardenberg’s and 
who himself was brought up in the ‘western’ atmosphere of the Rhineland, married 
into a family of pronounced radical views, was a close friend of Gustav Freytag, 
came into personal touch with business and labour problems as Commissary- 
General as well as the employer of the navy dockyards, and had the gift of handling 
parliamentarians of every party. Stosch’s change from Prussian to German 
patriotism, his understanding of the Polish question, his desire for constitutional 
development, his growing imperialism and anglophobia (Tirpitz was on his staff!) 
should prevent a biographer from juggling with party labels which are quite 
irrelevant. Stosch himself is perfectly unambiguous on this point: ‘I was reared in 
liberal convictions and have remained true to them to this day’, he wrote in 1892. 
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‘However, my liberalism has always been consonant with the duties of a Prussian 
officer.’ Nothing need be added to this self-testimony. 

To sum up: the book under review must be rejected as a complete failure. The 
whole work of presenting “Bismarck’s rival’ has to be done all over again. 


S. H. STEINBERG 
London 


Das Danzig-Problem in der deutschen Aussenpolitik 1934-39. By Ludwig Denne. 
Bonn. 1959. 322 pp. 


‘The statute establishing the Free City of Danzig was undoubtedly the most 
bizarre and complicated part of the Versailles Treaty. One can hardly resist the 
thought that it was established in this unique manner in order to preserve a 
permanent source of conflict between Germany and Poland ...* Colonel Beck’s 
exasperation was understandable. For the Danzig problem remained a constant 
source of friction and unrest in the post-war world much as the anomalous position 
of Berlin has been in our own day. Ludwig Denne has written a chronological 
account of the problem from the time of Hitler’s accession to power to the out- 
break of war. It gives us some insight into the methods of Hitler’s diplomacy, his 
mistrust of German Foreign Office officials and his insatiable lust for expansion in 
eastern Europe. It does not pretend to be a definitive work. For one thing Denne 
does not read Polish and moreover Poland, unlike Britain and Germany, has not 
yet published her documents. Denne has, however, made extensive use of the 
unpublished private papers of Carl Burckhardt. 

To some extent the book is an apologia for this Swiss historian who left his 
study to become League High Commissioner in Danzig between 1937 and 1939. 
Denne defends Burckhardt against the attacks of contemporaries who did not 
share the professor's view that collaboration was the best way of restraining Nazi 
excesses in Danzig. Burkhardt had his successes notably when he persuaded Hitler 
to delay the introduction of anti-Jewish legislation into Danzig. 

Denne makes much of the friendship between Burkhardt, Weizsicker of the 
German Foreign Office and Baron Attolico, Italian ambassador in Berlin. For as 
the tension mounted in 1939 these elderly ‘Realpolitiker’ manceuvred desperately 
to preserve world peace —a dangerous game for Weizsicker who was already 
suspected by the Gestapo — urging the West to proceed cautiously and not to 
provoke Hitler by supporting Polish chauvinists. Burckhardt observed on one 
occasion that the Czechs had been sensible utilitarians but the Poles were incurable 
romantics, the kind who shatter their wine-glasses at midnight and seek glory on 
the battlesfield. But perhaps it was as well for the West that the Poles turned their 
backs for once on ‘Realpolitik’. Inevitably Burckhardt’s secret mission to Hitler 
in Augusf failed. For, as Denne reluctantly admits, even the most adroit diplomacy 
could not contain Hitler once he had decided on war. Danzig and the corridor 
were only, the pretexts, the real objective was the domination of Europe to the 
Urals. Maps are indispensable for understanding these issues. Their total absence 
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from Denne’s book detracts from what is otherwise a fairly useful contribution to 


the diplomatic history of the late ‘thirties. 


W. CARR 
Sheffield 


Wilhelm von Humboldt and the Idea of a University. By D. F. S. Scott. University 
of Durham. 1960. 


This inaugural lecture by the first occupant of the Chair of German at the Univer- 
sity of Durham consists of two parts that can be distinguished very clearly, by their 
subject matter as well as by the authority they command. 

Part One is an admirable analysis of the renaissance of German universities, 
particularly of the founding of the University of Berlin, as brought about by 
several factors — the philosophy of German Idealism, the new humanism inspired 
by men like Lessing, Herder, Winckelmann and Schiller, the Prussian State looking 
for new fields of activity after the military defeats by Napoleon, the genius and 
energy of one man — Wilhelm von Humboldt. 

Part Two appears to be tinged by the gratitude of a British professor who seems 
to feel there might have been no British professors outside Oxford and Cambridge 
without the German example. Whilst the first part is free from any tendency or 
evaluation, in the second part the merits of this German system with regard to 
present-day British and German universities are assessed (too highly, I think). 

As far as the United Kingdom is concerned, I sometimes cannot help feeling 
that there must have been a fortunate misunderstanding of the German pattern 
somewhere. But this is not for me to judge. As for German universities, Humboldt 
has remained a great name, but of his ideas very little has been left. 

On the one hand, science — which to Humboldt was not a proper subject of 
learning (‘eine Wissenschaft’) at all — flourished at the University which Humboldt 
inspired; on the other hand, one of Humboldt’s central ideas, namely that university 
studies (of languages, philosophy and history mainly) should be a means to the 
end of forming character, never got much of a chance under a system which had, 
in effect though not in intention, strong authoritarian leanings from the very 
beginning. 

A real ‘universitas’ — which to Professor Scott suggests “universality of know- 
ledge’, but which originally meansa ‘community of teachers and pupils’ (“universitas 
magistrorum et discipulorum’) — had existed during the Middle Ages and, as far 
as German universities are concerned, it was a powerful influence, particularly in 
the sixteenth century. It was not re-established. A rigid hierarchy took its place, 
where everybody was subordinate to and very much dependent on somebody else. 
The connexion of this not exactly democratic institution with what is, rather 
rashly, termed ‘German national character’ might be an object of most useful 
research. 

The German universities, almost everybody is agreed, want reform. Not so 
much because Humboldt’s ideas are dated (though, of course, some are), but much 
more because these universities have gone in a different direction from the one 
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pointed by Humboldt; and they have done so, not since 1945 or 1933, but from 
the very beginning. The question is now how to get a powerful academic 
Establishment to agree to some drastic changes, without destroying what is still 
valuable in one of the few German traditions which have remained more or less 
intact for six hundred years. 


R. W. LEONHARDT 
Hamburg 


MSS. should be sent (preferably after previous inquiry) to Professor L. W. 
Forster, Professor C. P. Magill or Dr. J. C. Middleton. Books for review 
to Professor L. W. Forster, c/o the Institute of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, 29 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. Subscriptions and all 
business communications to the Publishers, 49 Broad Street, Oxford. 
In view of the high cost of production articles should be sent in their 
final form and with few footnotes. Only misprints can be corrected 
in proof. Contributors are advised that owing to the large amount of 
material available, considerable delay may elapse between the acceptance of 
a MS. and its publication. The maximum length for articles is 5000 words 
but they should, if possible, be kept below this maximum in the interest 
of speedy publication. : 
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OBITUARY 


WILLIAM ROSE 


William Rose died early on the morning of July 13th, 1961, his 
sixty-seventh birthday. He was a very good friend to this journal, 
taking an active interest on its inception and in its renewal after 
the Second World War. He was particularly concerned with the 
idea that the journal should relate to German life as well as 
German letters. This was entirely consistent with his thinking on 
the subject of German studies in England. His own contacts with 
German life and German writers were very close. He befriended 
many in their English exile and in his article on German writers 
exiled in England, published in our journal in 1948, he recorded 
his reminiscences of some of them. William Rose was a prominent 
member of that generation of scholars for which German birth 
was no longer considered a prime qualification for a Chair of 
German in a British university. Since this time a distinctive 
English approach to German studies has developed in this country. 
Of this approach William Rose was himself an outspoken and 
original exponent. The range of his own writings was wide, as a 
scholar, editor and translator. His critical studies on Goethe, 
Heine and Rilke probably constitute the core of his work, but 
many English scholars today owe to him their first acquaintance 
with modern German verse, particularly that of Expressionist 
poets and of Rilke. He had the ability to convey the essence of a 
complex problem in a single simple phrase — though without 
simplification. Very salutary, indeed, was his hard-headed and 
empirical approach to subjects buried under verbiage and 
woolliness. He himself wrote with clarity and vigour and his 
translations were always impeccable — his translation of Werther 
(1929) is still standard. William Rose was on the council of the 
British Goethe Society, was a member of the PEN Club, and, 
at the time of his death, was Chairman of the Committee of 
Management of the Institute of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures in the University of London. 
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